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Mistake in Design 


As I passep the place I looked to see if the street was blocked, 
for it had been raining very hard. The barricades were up. The 
policemen were at their stations. The underpass was flooded 
three feet deep with water. All traffic was detoured a mile 
either way. 

That would have to be done for several hours after the rain 
stopped. This condition has given that city the reputation of 
being one where, when it rains hard, policemen have to be 
stationed to keep people from drowning. 

The reason is a mistake in design. When the street was cut 
through under the railroad it had to be taken down a hill. 
Engineers provided drainage and a storm sewer was constructed. 
But neither the catch-basins nor the sewer is large enough to 
take off a large, sudden flow of water. For over a score of years 
every heavy rain has caused danger and damage, because of a 
mistake in design. 

“T thought I could get away with it, but now I have to pay 
for it,” a man once told me. He was suffering from a mistake in 
his design for living. 

“Yes,” I said, “it’s like the Spring Street subway. When the 
weather is good it works fine. But when the storms come we 
have trouble, because the engineers made a mistake in the design. 

In living, we have this advantage. Our Lord gives us both 
the opportunity and the power to correct our mistakes, and to 
make new designs for living in the days ahead. 

W. R. Srecart 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


TEN MILLION IS TOO MUCH 


The Cleveland convention of the 
United Lutheran Church kept its eyes 
turned in two directions. Looking one 
way it could see the immense work the 
church should be doing in all parts of 
the world. Looking the other way, it 
saw the people in the home churches. 

How much support for the big work 
could the church confidently expect 
from the people back home? That was 
the question at Cleveland. No one knew 
the answer. 

Ten million dollars in one year for 
special tasks of the United Lutheran 
Church would be too much to ask, the 
convention decided. This proposal was 
put to a vote on Oct. 10 after two hours 
of intense debate. The proposal was 
that $10,000,000 should be raised in 
1948 for Lutheran World Action, spe- 
cial missionary projects, and other 
urgent causes. Decision not to cam- 
paign for this sum was based on ma- 
jority belief that the appeal would not 
be successful. 


Apportionment is the answer 

Year after year finds United Luther- 
ans far down in the list of American 
Protestants in their average offerings 
to the church. In 1946, for the first 
time in history, contributions to ULC 
apportioned benevolence will go well 
beyond $2,000,000. 

Potential giving of United Lutherans 
for benevolence is estimated at from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 a year, asserted 
S. Frederick Telleen, of New York City. 
It was he who proposed the $10,000,000 
campaign. The sum is not at all fan- 
tastic, he said. 

With “the soul of Europe at stake,” 


as Dr. S. C. Michelfelder had describe 
the situation confronting the church } 
its reconstruction program abroad, tl 
time has come to ask American Luthe! 
ans for genuinely sacrificial giving. Th 
was the theme of fervid addresses fro: 
the convention floor in Cleveland. — 

Faced with opportunity to send hur 
dreds of missionaries to China ar 
elsewhere, no cautious and hesitant a’ 
titude should be shown, said others. - 

Prevailing over those urging the b 
campaign were delegates who believé 
in concentrating on larger annual a) 


portioned benevolence. “Not eve 
campaign conceived in enthusias 
achieves success,’ said William 


Stackel, Rochester, N. Y. He urg 
building a well-rounded program — 
enlisting more men as well as me 
money in the church’s service eé 
year. 

ULC apportioned benevolence buds 
had been set at $2,750,000 a year © 
1948 and 1949 by action of the conve 
tion on Oct. 9. This is $250,000 hig! 
than the 1946 and 1947 budgets. Nor 
increase is involved, it was pointed © 
The higher figure provides merely 
inflated cost of doing the same amo» 
of work now undertaken. 

Following defeat of the $10,000, 
idea, motion to reconsider the bud! 
was passed. The figure for 1948 was 
at $2/750,000, but the 1949 goal was 
creased to $3,000,000. 


Twice the apportionment 

Last word in discussion of bud ¥ 

was the convention’s vote to adoy® 

resolution offered by Dr. Paul 4 

Empie, as follows: i 
That the ULCA, facing the grv 

ing needs of our day, and as a i4) 
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Dfficers' table in center. 


cial token of thanksgiving to God in 
connection with our 30th anniver- 
sary in 1948, call upon its congrega- 
tions to aim for the attainment of 
200 per cent of the apportionment 
in that year. 


JConsecration 
} A service of consecration for Dr. 
frederick Eppling Reinartz, newly 
alected secretary of the United Lu- 
Wheran Church in America, was held 
Nollowing the evening session on Oct. 9. 
Recognizing the election of Dr. Rein- 
Jartz as the call of God to this specific 
fservice, the chaplain of the convention, 
Dr. P. D. Brown, directed the secre- 
tary to lift up his eyes unto the hills 
and see the guiding lights of Scripture 
which would constantly challenge him 
to the primary Christian purpose of life, 
the purpose of service, the purpose of 
fruitfulness, and the source of his 
strength. 

The new secretary will be formally 
installed in office in January. The serv- 
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TAGE OF CLEVELAND'S Music Hall as United Lutheran Church conducted its 1946 convention. 


Speakers’ desks at left and right. 


ice of consecration was conducted to 
give emphasis to his election in the 
presence of the convention which 
elected him. 

“Church must prove..." 

The church must prove its right to 
continued existence, Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder said to 1,000 people gath- 
ered for the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment dinner at the Cleveland conven- 
tion. “The Christian Church can be- 
come the world’s pioneer building of 
the peace if it strikes out bravely for 
the causes of freedom or justice,” Dr. 
Blackwelder declared. (Full text of 
Dr. Blackwelder’s address will appear 
in a later issue of THe LUTHERAN.) 


Laymen’s Movement membership has 
grown from 88 to 272 in one year, an- 
nounced Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton at 
the dinner. Goal by convention time, 
250, had been exceeded. Membership 
goal by the 1948 conventon is 500. Each 
Laymen’s Movement member gives at 
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CLOSE ATTENTION TO BUSINESS marked 1946 conyention. Delegates listened intently 


least $100 a year to a special steward- 
ship fund. Thomas P. Hickman, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is president of the or- 
ganization. 


Enthusiastic commendation at the 
convention dinner went to the retiring 
secretary, Dr. Walton H. Greever. “The 
church gives thanks to God for the gift 
of such a life,” said Dr. Stoughton re- 
garding Dr. Greever. A resolution ex- 
pressing the church’s appreciation of 
its secretary was adopted by the con- 
vention. 


Prayer at 7 

Aware of “bewildering unsettled con- 
ditions in all of the field of human re- 
lationships” delegates meeting in 
Cleveland voted to call upon the 
1,800,000 members of the ULC to “unite 
daily at 7 Pp. M. in a fellowship of prayer 
for divine guidance and help in the 
achievement of goals, the maintenance 
of standards, and the attainment of 
objectives.” 

The recommendation was presented 
by Dr. L. Ralph Tabor of Washington, 
D. C., chairman of the Committee on 
Reference and Counsel. 

To give guidance and unity of inten- 
tion to the enterprise, the secretary of 
the ULC was authorized to suggest 
weekly objectives for such meditation 
and petition. The suggestions are to be 
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published each week in THE LUTHERAI 
The pastors of the church in the Unite 
States and Canada are to be encour 
aged to bring the program to the atten 
tion of the congregations. 


"Lutherans set pace," says Cavert 

“Lutherans are setting the pace i 
the work of relief in Europe and ar 
serving as an example for other de 
nominations,” reported Dr. Samuel Me 
Crae Cavert of New York, executiy 
secretary of the Federal Council ¢ 
Churches in America at the Clevelan 
convention. 

During presentation of the report « 
the ULC Commission to the Feder. 
Council of Churches, Dr. Cavert ex 
plained that “the Council is not a sup 
church, nor an ecclesiastical hierarch 
but is simply a ‘council of churches’ 
the name implies. Its purpose is to pre 
vide a democratic atmosphere in whiv 
the representatives of the various d» 
nominations may work together. 

“The Council is not a heterogeneom 
mass of beliefs, but rather a group 
denominations which all confess Jes 
Christ as Lord and Saviour. It goes # 
further in its statements than just thy 
Our interest is in common beli 
rather than in emphasis of differenc: 

“We represent a common Protestz: 
front for all that the Reformat! 
means. The council is not anti-ary! 
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ing, but is a common voice for the 
ings for which Protestantism stands.” 


tire at 68 
To 32 synods of the United Lutheran 
aurch will go a proposal of the Cleve- 
nd convention that no one over 68 
oars of age can be elected to a ULC 
fice. This would constitute an amend- 
»ent to the ULC constitution, and re- 
‘aires approval of at least 22 synods. 
, he provision could not go into effect 
\)2fore the 1948 convention. 
Retirement at age 68 of salaried 
embers of executive staffs of ULC 
oards and agencies would be required 
cording to another constitutional 
mendment approved for submission to 
Fre synods. A majority of ULC boards 
ow require resignation of staff execu- 
i) ves at age 70. Several boards have no 
\setirement rule. 
i) “Many are able to do most excellent 
‘Mork after they have passed the age 
wf 68,” reported a committee assigned 
b study the retirement question. “Only 
;fa the rarest of instances however are 
gney able to continue beyond age 68 
ao equal their record of leadership and 
mervice which they maintained prior to 
ijhat age.” 
/} “Under general conditions,” said the 
mommittee, “the officer who serves un- 
iil he is 68 years of age has had suf- 
#icient tenure in which to make his con- 


tribution to the well-being of the 
church.” 


New way to nominate 

Amendment to the ULC by-laws, 
adopted at Cleveland, provides a new 
method of selecting nominees for mem- 
bership on the church’s boards. 

Until now, each board has had op- 
portunity to select two nominees for 
each vacancy in its ranks. A nominat- 
ing committee has added names to the 
list, insuring three nominees for each 
vacancy. Further nominations could be 
made from the convention floor. 

Difficulty was that some persons 
were nominated for two or more 
boards. In 1946 Dr. Fred C. Wiegman 
of Akron was nominated for three 
boards, and elected to two. Dr. Wieg- 
man will be obliged to resign from one 
of these boards, and his place will be 
filled by action of the Executive Board. 

Hereafter, boards will have no priv- 
ilege of direct nomination. A commit- 
tee of 19 will be appointed 90 days be- 
fore a ULC convention. Each of nine 
ULC boards will have one member on 
the committee. Eighty days before a 
convention, THE LuTHERAN will print a 
list of vacancies to be filled in boards 
and other elective agencies. 

All to be sent to the convention as 
delegates from the synods may propose 
in writing to the ULC secretary the 


"ATTENDANCE at 1946 convention was 
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practically perfect. There were few vacant seats 


names of persons to fill the vacancies. 
The list closes on the 60th day before 
the convention. From this list the com- 
mittee will choose two nominees for 
each vacancy. The convention still has 
the right to add further names. 

Lists of nominees will be made public 
well in advance of the convention, and 
amended if any nominee is unable or 
unwilling to serve if elected. 

Only argument in Cleveland over the 
new method of nomination was on the 
question of sending “a _ biographical 
sketch” of each nominee to convention 
delegates. The sketch idea was ac- 
cepted, and then rejected in an amend- 
ment adopted in the convention’s clos- 
ing hour. 


Better building 

Favorable action was taken at Cleve- 
land on establishing a Bureau of 
Church Architecture. 

Churches waste more money on im- 


PRESENTING THE GAVEL is traditional pro- 
cedure on opening day of convention. This one 
is given to Dr. Fry by Dale C. Recker, pastor 
of oldest of 13 ULC churches in the Cleveland 
area. Cleveland churches were excellent hosts. 
Busiest Cleveland Lutheran during: the conven- 


tion was Ernest P. Scott, chairman of the local 
committee, he straightened out every trouble- 
some detail with swiftness and skill. 
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“PASS THE ROD." Microphones on long mete 
poles were moved quickly along the aisles an 
provided amplification of words of any dele 
gate securing the floor. S. Frederick Tellee 
speaks as this picture was taken. 


properly designed buildings than in an} 
other manner, said Dr. John L. Deaton 
Baltimore pastor. Dr. Luther D. Reed 
former president of Mt. Airy Seminary 
spoke of “uncontrolled, uninformed ex 
penditures” undertaken by “inexperi 
enced building committees.” 

The new bureau is to be “the respon: 
sible agency for all architectural serv 
ices offered by the church to the con 
gregations, institutions, and agencies é 
the church.” 

The ULC Executive Board was in 
structed to bring to the 1948 conventio: 
a plan for the activity and financi# 
support of the proposed bureau. 


Japan Lutherans reorganizing 

News that reorganization of the Lu 
theran Church in Japan is being under 
taken was received at the ULC conver 
tion in its closing moments. 

A telegram from Kumamoto, sent 
Miss Martha Akard and Dr. L. S. © 
Miller, who have spearheaded the var 
guard of returning Lutheran missior 
aries to Japan, was read. It stated th.’ 
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ganization of the church in the for- 
> enemy country is under way, but 
ently requested the help of more 
)a@ssionaries. 

.utheran work in Japan included the 
‘intenance of a theological seminary 
4: Tokyo and a fairly large indigenous 
Bsanization with native leaders. Dur- 
; the war all Protestant groups in 
dan were combined into one national 
‘@arch. Occupation authorities have 
w granted permission for the re-es- 
olishment of former church bodies. 
e message received indicated prog- 
‘Wss toward this end. 


}smembrance 

Many times at the Cleveland con- 
mtion there was respectful mention 
4 great men of the church who have 
ed in the last two years. One of them 


FIRST WOMAN DELEGATE to a ULC con- 
vention was Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, Chicago. She 
missed no sessions, made no speeches. Women 
increasing part in directing ULC 
affairs. Of 15 laypersons elected to six ULC 
Boards at 1946 convention eight are women. 


gain an 
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A PICTURE STORY of the Cleveland 
Convention will be published in "The 
Lutheran’ of Noy. 6. Priority will be 


given to Reformation Day articles in the 
issue of Oct. 30. 


had been Frederick Hermann Knubel, 
president of the church from 1918 to 
1944. A memorial booklet in tribute 
to him was given to the delegates. 

Dr. Edgar E. Snyder, the Foreign 
Board’s executive secretary who was 
lost in the LaSalle Hotel fire in Chi- 
cago in June, was another remembered 
gratefully. J. Myron Shimer, distin- 
guished Lutheran layman, received 
special tribute from the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement. 

There were many others—127 clergy- 
men, four deaconesses, and 45 lay per- 
sons who had given unusual service in 
the church. These were commended in 
a special service conducted by Dr. 
P. D. Brown. 


Applause 

Applause thundered through Cleve- 
land’s Music Hall. It kept on increasing 
in volume and seemed as though it 
would not end. President Fry rapped 
hard on the table with his gavel. 

It was applause for himself which 
Dr. Fry had cut off. Seldom has a ULC 
convention demonstrated so vigorously 
in honor of any man. The tumult came 
following the reading by Dr. Paul 
Scherer of a report on the president’s 
report. 

Said Dr. Scherer: “It is our convic- 
tion that by Dr. Fry’s gifts as an ad- 
ministrator, by his courageous church- 
manship, by his passionate concern for 
the whole Church, and by his states- 
man-like response to her whole and 
urgent task, he has rendered a high 
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and significant service to Lutheranism 
both at home and abroad. . . .” 

Dr. Fry made no reply as the con- 
vention registered its loud approval. 
There was no comment until the close 
of the session. This was late on Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 10. Then he spoke 
briefly, and his voice wavered a bit. 
With God’s help and the loyal support 
of his brothers he would continue his 
work. 


No equalization 

The idea of equalizing to some extent 
the pensions paid retired ULC pastors 
under the contributory plan was re- 
jected by the Cleveland convention. 
Pensions under this plan continue to 
be a business proposition. A minister 
contributes 4 per cent of his salary each 
year, and his congregation pays an 
equal amount on his behalf. If the min- 
ister’s salary is large, he will accumu- 
late a larger retirement pension than 
that of a pastor whose salary is small. 

To turn the contributory pension 
plan from a business arrangement into 
a charitable device would kill the plan, 
it was argued. “It would destroy the 
one plan that in the long run will pro- 
vide adequate pensions,” said Dr. Rees 
Edgar Tulloss, Wittenberg College pres- 
ident. “Socialization would kill the 
plan,” asserted Mr. William Stackel, 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the ULC executive board. 

Speaking in favor of equalization 
were Drs. H. H. Lentz, Ashland, Ohio; 
W. Carl Satre, Toledo, Ohio; Dwight 
Putman, Gettysburg, Pa. They said 
they were speaking for pastors of small 
congregations who are not elected dele- 
gates to the church’s conventions. 

The proper way to increase the re- 
tirement income of low salaried pastors, 
the convention decided, is to raise the 
amounts paid under the non-con- 
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tributory pension plan. All pastol 
share equally in benefits from this p 
To increase pensions immedia 
the convention agreed to provide aj 
proximately $175 in 1946 for each per 
sioned pastor in addition to the usu 
$300 allowance. Relief funds are av. 
able in cases of special need. A simil 
arrangement will be in effect in 1947- 


And so forth... 
The Cleveland convention rs 
President Truman for his promise * 
recall Myron C. Taylor as his represer 
tative at the Vatican. ... The ULC & 
ecutive Board is asked to deci¢ 
whether or not to recommend puttir 
“The Star Spangled Banner” in h 
new Common Service Book hymnal. 
Some thought that since “God Sa” 
Our Gracious King,” anthem of f] 
British Empire, is scheduled for # 
new book (probably only for the Can 
dian edition), the U.S. anthem shou 
go in also. Others said “The St 
Spangled Banner” is not a hymn, ar 
is too nationalistic for church use. 
The convention observed “with gray 
concern the reported enormous ij 
crease in the manufacture, sale, az 
consumption of alcoholic beverage. 
It appealed to church members “to uw 
their personal and social influence, 7 
precept and example, in seeking 
remedy this dangerous situation” 
Concern of the whole church shovs 
be sharpened on the question of ad 
quate salaries for pastors, the conve 
tion stated. “Every pastor engaged 
full-time service in the church shows 
receive an annual salary in keepi 
with the dignity of his office, and sv» 
ficient to enable him to meet preser 
day costs of living.” Synods and co 
gregations were urged to take action 
provide adequate salaries. .. . 
Board of Social Missions had recat! 
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ided co-operation with “every sane 
rt of the government to conserve 
1.” Said Congressman A. L. Bul- 
kle, “No law is passed that every- 
y thinks sane. Who is the judge? 
s majority rules.” The word “rea- 
able” was substituted for “sane.” 

ent to the Committee on Church 
yers and to the Board of Publication 
report in 1948 was the old question 


of merging twelve ULC periodicals into 
three: a weekly for the general mem- 
bership, a monthly for church workers, 
and a quarterly for pastors. Dr. G. 
Elson Ruff was re-elected editor of 
THE LUTHERAN. 

Convention in 1948 will be in Phila- 
delphia, it was agreed. For 1950 invita- 
tions were extended by Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Seattle, Washington. 


hee Gee ite the hack | 


ACH DAY AT 8.45 the Cleveland con- 
tion sessions were opened with 
ming worship conducted by the 
plain, Dr. P. D. Brown. At 10 each 
ning the sessions closed with prayer. 
hese were long hours, and dele- 
ss grew weary as the week pro- 
ssed. Said Delegate Joseph D. 
ut, Harrisburg, as he rose’to speak 
the tenth or twelfth time during the 
sions, “I suppose the convention is 
d of me, and I am tired of the con- 
tion.” 

egardless of long hours, delegates 
‘e seldom absent from their proper 
ses. “You have been consistently 
hful in attendance and have given 
mse attention,’ Dr. Franklin Clark 
‘commended the delegates at the 
. 1ith session—beginning at 8.45 and 
tinuing until 1.15 Pp. m.—which 
ught the convention to a close. 

yy Tuesday evening, Oct. 8, the con- 
tion was lagging far behind sched- 
. The report of the Board of Dea- 
ess Work was crowded off Tuesday’s 
edule, and did not come up until 
dnesday evening. Prolonged par- 
nentary manipulation had  fre- 
mtly piled one amendment on an- 
er, brought up motions to reconsider 
rescind, and often resulted in the 
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non-debatable motion for “the previous 
question.” 


Dr. Fry HELD the convention strictly 
to business, but exercised patience in 
allowing every proper motion and giv- 
ing every shade of opinion full oppor- 
tunity of expression. Even when de- 
bate was evidently over-extended, Dr. 
Fry was slow to interfere. “The chair 
does not want to be brusque. He has 
that nature. He’s trying his best not to 
be,” said Dr. Fry on one occasion. 

Although he had little faith in the 
value of “collective rhetoric” in achiev- 
ing sound legislation, as Dr. Fry ad- 
mitted, he gave even inexperienced 
delegates their chance to talk. “You 
may, of course,’ he said, as many a 
timid delegate prefaced a motion with 
a hesitant “May I... ?” 

Without undue haste, the convention 
made up for lost time by the close of 
the session Thursday night, Oct. 10. 
Adjournment on Friday came just an 
hour later than might have been ex- 
pected. Delegates could go home from 
Cleveland knowing that no minority 
opinion had been roughly suppressed. 
There had been “differences of opinion 
among honest men,” as Dr. Fry put it, 
but “as to the goals of the church, there 
is a unity which is incandescent.” 


Building Restrictions Tie Up Home Mission Advance 


Twenty-five congregations are organized, and 32 others \ 


soon come into existence—-but they can't build church 


PUSHING ASIDE a “juke box” and 
erecting a temporary altar in a dance 
hall is the way some mission congrega- 
tions in the ULC prepare for Sunday 
morning worship. Others are obliged to 
meet in lodge halls, public schools, 
basements of houses, or even funeral 
parlors. Dr. J. J. Scherer, president of 
the Board of American Missions, de- 
scribed this situation to the Cleveland 
convention. 

Shortage of building materials and 
labor is the biggest handicap in de- 
veloping home mission congregations. 
There are 92 congregations ready to 
build immediately, it was reported. 
They are prepared to spend $4,000,000. 
Need for new buildings exists in 145 
mission congregations. 

Although only 25 new congregations 
were organized in the ULC in two 
years, federal building restrictions have 
prevented the mission board from help- 
ing them to meet their need for new 
structures. These same restrictions will 
be the obstacle in developing 32 areas 
where surveys for new missions have 
been‘ approved. 


WESTWARD SURGE of population dur- 
ing and immediately after the war is 
reflected in the fact that 10 of the 25 
new congregations were started in the 
Far West. Arizona has two; California, 
four; Washington, three; British Co- 
lumbia, one. Six are being developed 
in the East, two in Pennsylvania, and 
one each in Connecticut, Washington, 
D. C., New York, and Ontario. The 
Middle West has eight, with Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Michigan each getting 
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. . » American missions 


two, and Ohio and Indiana, one ew 
Only one mission has been started 
the South—in Tennessee. 
Complying with action taken at MI 
neapolis in 1944, the board has und: 
taken to study the rural*areas—'t 
spring from which streams the life) 
the cities. Recently called as dire» 
of the board’s rural work program, | 
Rev. Karl S. Henry indicated 55 
cent of the ULC churches are in 
country. Although not stressed in 
board’s report, presented Oct. 7, 1s 
tors who will regard rural parishe 
a life’s work and not a stepping svg 
to more lucrative metropolitan pul 
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also a major need toward fuller 
valization of the American mission 
rogram. Assurance was given the 564 
elegates that increases in salaries to 
tission pastors had been made either 
y the congregations or by supple- 
ents from the board. 


PRESENTED BY Dr. Zenan M. Corbe, 
ecutive secretary of the American 
soard, the convention report noted 
urches in Hawaii and Alaska among 
ose recently added to the board’s 
e. In all, 646 mission congregations 
e receiving support. 

Commendation of the Southern 
ountain work supervised by the Rev. 
enneth A. Hewitt also was made. An 
periment in nutrition carried on 
ere in co-operation with federal and 
te authorities has resulted in formu- 


“A HUNDRED NEW MISSIONARIES could 
started off for overseas fields in an 
credibly brief time if we had money 
send them,” Dr. Edwin Moll empha- 
ized at the Cleveland convention. 
ostwar situations in China, Japan, and 
ewhere provide unparalleled oppor- 
tunities for Christian missions. 

“Shall missions continue to be a mere 
charity of the church, or shall we see 
missions as they really are—the first, 
primary, inescapable responsibility of 
the church?” asked Dr. Moll. 

Two and a half million dollars a year 
could be spent in the work United Lu- 
theran missionaries see immediate 
prospects of doing, said Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz, president of the ULC Board of 
Foreign Missions. This sum is three 
times the amount that was available for 
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lation of a postwar nutritional and 
medical plan shortly to be acted upon 
by the Virginia legislature. 

Recruits are being sought to minister 
to an anticipated flow of immigrants 
from the Baltic countries. Special at- 
tention also is being given to the West 
Indies and Latin American fields, to 
which the Rev. William G. Arbaugh has 
been appointed as a special divisional 
secretary. ; 

Insufficient supply of ministers was 
stated by Dr. Corbe to be a major rea- 
son for slow progress in home mission 
work. Thirty pastors could be called 
immediately, he said, but are not avail- 
able. “Fill our seminaries with the very 
best young men in your congregations, 
and there will be no limits to the ex- 
pansion of this work.” 


oney is Biggest Problem in Foreign Missions 


Immediate work requires two and a half million dollars 


foreign missions from ULC apportion- 
ment income last year. 


REPORT OF THE ForEIGN Mission Board 
came before the convention on Oct. 8. 
To the platform came 30 men and 
women on furlough from foreign fields. 
There was time to hear only brief state- 
ments from a few. 

A word was spoken for India by Dr. 
Isaac Cannaday, veteran of 40 years’ 
service in that land. As India moves 
toward its independence as a nation, 
the church established there by Lu- 
theran missionaries also becomes self- 
governing. Since 1944 the Andhra 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, in South 
India, has had the Rev. E. Prakasam as 
its first full-time president. The church 
is organized much as the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, with nine 
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boards whose members are largely 
Indians. The number of native pastors 
is now larger than the number of mis- 
sionaries. There are 2,072 congrega- 
tions with 212,968 members. Financial 
support secured in India was $421,965, 
while the subsidy from America was 
$336,817. 

World War II drastically reduced the 
distance between America and the ULC 
mission field in Liberia, Africa, ex- 
plained the Rev. L. T. Bowers. Through 
the jungles American bulldozers have 
been driven, clearing roads and estab- 
lishing airports. Missionaries are active 
in developing an educational program 
for the multitude of primitive people. 

A plan is in the making for convert- 
ing the ULC mission in Argentina into 
an associate synod of the United Lu- 
theran Church, the Foreign Board re- 
ported. Speaking for Argentina, Miss 
Myrtle Wilke indicated the progress 
being made there. A native from Brit- 
ish Guiana, Mr. Edgar Menzies, was 
spokesman to the convention for the 
fully organized church in that country. 
The mission attained self-governing 
status three years ago. , 

Japan may become “the first Oriental 
nation to gather at the foot of the cross, 
saying, ‘My Lord and my God,’” sug- 
gested Dr. Arthur C. Knudten, who will 
soon go to that country to resume his 
work. The Rev. Charles Reinbrecht, 
who spent three years in a concentra- 
tion camp in China, said China would 
like to have 100,000 missionaries from 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Needed most of all just now is a doc- 
tor to volunteer for service in the Lu- 
theran hospital station in Shantung. 


BEFORE THE CLEVELAND convention 
came a recommendation to change the 
name of “The Board-of Foreign Mis- 
sions” to “Board of Overseas Missions.” 
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Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president of 
Board of Foreign Missions. No ex- 


ecutive has yet been secured to 
succeed Dr. Edgar E. Snyder who 
died in the LaSalle Hotel Fire, 
Chicago, last spring. 


Nothing is “foreign” in the close’ 
bound-together world of today, it we 
pointed out. The question was referre: 
to the Executive Board for study. Eve: 
the word “Missions” may no longer } 
the proper term to describe th 
church’s program abroad, it was sai 
By the next ULC convention, the» 
may be the first report for a new mi: 
sion field of the church, if transfer 7 
the Syrian Orphanage property | 
Jerusalem is carried out according 
present prospects. Dr. Edwin Me 
leaves’ for Palestine on Oct. 29 to sew 
to complete negotiations. The buildin 
are held by the Alien Property Cum 
todian of the British Government, / 
they were formerly owned by a Ge 
man mission group although part! 
supported by Americans. Final activ 
may have to await the Allied pea! 
treaty for Germany. 
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[he woman who stays at home Sun- 
y morning to cook dinner and the 
in who takes it easy in the armchair 
the church bell rings were talked 
out in Cleveland as the Board of 
cial Missions described its program 
regaining lost church members. 
an of the board is to organize active 
urch people to visit the delinquents. 
Board executives who addressed the 
avention were Dr. C. Franklin Koch, 
2 Rev. Royal Lesher, and the Rev. 
ancis Allen Shearer. An additional 
aff member, to serve as the secretary 
social action, will soon be called. 
Church people will be in no position 
condemn war in the years ahead if 
ey do not actively support the United 
Jations now, said Dr. O. Frederick 
olde. In the making of world peace 
e Christians have moral and spiritual 
ywer entrusted to us, without which 
) organization can succeed, he empha- 


zed. 


‘SocraL MIssIoNs RECOMMENDATION re- 
arding the United Nations, adopted by 
e convention, was that “our people 
. their capacity as citizens recognize 
i the United Nations an important 
eans for achieving world order, and 
mitribute to its effective operation and 
» its progressive improvement.” 
Going into detail, the Board’s resolu- 
‘on recommended that: 


“As Christian citizens, our people en- 
.urage and support particularly those 
stivities of the United Nations which are 
ositive and creative, such as: (a) the 
evelopment of international law in order 
lat international force may be progres- 
ively subordinate to law; (b) the reduc- 
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mpaign to Regain Church Members is Described 


Board of Social Missions calls for new evangelism. 


Presents recommendations regarding world problems 


tion and regulation of national armaments 
by international action; (c) the promotion 
of respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms with full regard for the 
primary place of religious liberty; (d) the 
improvement of colonial administrations 
with every effort to bring non-self-gov- 
erning peoples to self-government or in- 
dependence as speedily as possible; (e) 
the development of international economic 
co-operation in order that economic ten- 
sions among nations may be relieved.” 
Release of 
conscientious 
objectors from 
Civilian Public 
Service Camps 
in the same ra- 
tio as men are 
being released 
from the armed 
service of the 
United States 
was recom- 
mended by the 
convention with- 
out debate. Also 
undebated was the recommendation to 
urge release from prison and restora- 
tion of civil and political rights to “ab- 
solute” objectors who went to jail 
rather than sign draft papers. 
Argument centered on a Board of 
Social Missions recommendation that 
the church provide from its benev- 
olence funds $16,805 to repay the 
Friends, Brethren, and Mennonites for 
support in service camps of COs of the 
United Lutheran Church. COs were 
charged $30 a month while staying in 
the camps to which the government 
committed them. Part of the expenses 
of ULC members in these camps had 


Dr. C. Franklin Koch 


. social missions 
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been paid by voluntary offerings. 
Speakers declared that the church 
recognizes the right of its members to 
be conscientious objectors to military 
service, but does not guarantee to sup- 


‘port anyone under any circumstances. 


Payment from ULC funds of the 
$16,805 was ordered after much debate 
on the principle involved and on future 
policy. 


Publication Board Sets High Goal for Future 


New books coming, new stores to be opened, ney 


departments are established, Cleveland convention is tole 


“THE LUTHERAN CHURCHES of America 
must supply, at least in part, the in- 
tellectual leadership of the world Lu- 
theran Church,” reported the ULC 
Board of Publication at Cleveland. 

Plans for a dozen new books in the 
next year were outlined by Dr. Theo- 
dore G. Tappert, Mt. Airy Seminary 
professor, in the program of producing 
a notable church literature. Transla- 
tions from European writings are also 
underway. Wartime restrictions limited 
the ULPH to the publication of: 11 
books in the past two years. ‘ 

Now established at the ULC’s publi- 
cation house in Philadelphia is a de- 
partment of audio-visual aids, under 
the direction of the Rev. George B. 
Ammon. It will help congregations 
secure equipment and materials in this 
field, and will produce new material. 
Gerald F. Selinger, promotion depart- 
ment executive, told the Cleveland 
convention of plans to educate the con- 
gregations regarding the assistance the 
ULPH is able to offer them. 

Proposed new book stores—the first 
to be opened next month in Baltimore 
—were described by Dr. Lloyd M. 
Keller, secretary of the Board of 
Publication. Col. H. Torrey Walker, 
the board’s executive secretary, told 
of ULPH ideals of service. He is pro- 
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Col. H. Torrey Walker 
. . « publications 


jecting a big expansion program, i 
cluding new headquarters in Philade 
phia. 

The convention approved the idea | 
a unified editorial staff for the Unit 
Lutheran Publication House, with 1) 
G. Elson Ruff, editor of THe LutrHere: 
as editor-in-chief. 


The Lythe 


femand for Deaconesses is Ten Times Greater than Supply 


New provisions for training women for full-time work are 


Mn made, Board of Deaconess Work tells Cleveland convention 


[HERE WERE 57 formal requests for 
rkers in ULC parishes which the 
aconess institutions were unable to 
, said Sister Mildred Winter at 
eveland. Besides the formal requests, 
$2re .were numerous informal in- 
iries. 

Progress is being made in training 
men for full-time church work, 
®her as garbed deaconesses or as non- 
rbed parish workers, Sister Mildred 
ported. Two years ago there were 
iy eight students in training. There 
re now 48. 

Two schools of the United Lutheran 
hurch for training deaconesses are 
1e Baltimore and Philadelphia Mother- 
Reports were given by the 


uses. 


Sister Anna Ebert 
. . . deaconess work 
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Sister Mildred Win- 
ter as promotional 
secretary has trav- 
eled about the 
country awakening 
the church to the 
great possibilities of 


service which the 
sisterhood offers. 
directors of these schools, Sister 


Martha Hansen of Baltimore and Sister 
Anna Ebert of Philadelphia. An edu- 
cational program on the college level 
has now been inaugurated for women 
in these institutions, they reported. An 
effort is underway to re-evaluate the 
deaconess program in the light of 
modern needs. 

Further explanation of the deaconess 
program was given by the Rev. Richard 
C. Klick, pastor of the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse. Commendation was given 
Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, who retired at 
this convention as president of the Dea- 
coness Board. 

Tue Boarp oF Deaconess Work will 
accept a call from the Andhra Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in India to es- 
tablish a deaconess motherhouse in 
Rajahmundry, India, to train native 
girls for service in hospitals, schools, 
and orphanages. 

Preparations will begin at once to 
send two deaconesses to India to survey 
the field for the establishment of the 
new institution, it was reported. The 
appeal came through the ULC Board 
of Foreign Missions. 
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Women Enlist 15 Missionaries 


Women's Missionary Society reaches 71,014 
membership; gathers $1,900,000 in three-year per 


FIFTEEN YOUNG WOMEN of the United Nona Diehl executive secretary of 


Lutheran Church have been secured in 


Miss Nona M. Diehl 


+ + + Missionary society 


a three-year period by 
the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society to serve 
as missionaries in all 
parts of the world it 
was announced in 
Cleveland by Miss 


Promotional secretaries, 


Mrs. Claire B. Lauridsen, 
left and Miss Frances Dy- 
singer, right. 


organization. 

The Women’s Missionary Society 
providing funds for the service of th 
young women in the world-wide fie 
five in Liberia; five in India; three 
China; one in Argentina. One of 
new workers is a Negro social wor 
in New York City and another an ec 
cational missionary working in west 
Canada. 

Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., of Duques 
Pa., elected president of the Mission 
Society at the convention in Johnstoy 
reported that’ in the past two ye 
the Women’s Missionary Society ] 
achieved the highest membership in 
history—71,014. Receipts also reacl 
new high, being $722,328 in the y 
ending June 30, 1946, as compared w 
$553,856 two years ago. Total amo 
raised in three years was $1,900,000.. 

The Women’s Society has enlis 
two new members for its promotio 
staff, Miss Frances Dysinger and 
Claire B. Lauridsen. 
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{DUR SOLDIERS LEARNED that they did 
‘}march alone,” said Chaplain Luther 
Willer, chief of chaplains of the U.S. 


“4 honoring 335 ULC pastors who 
“red in army or navy. 

ether it was parachuting from the 
ss or landing on strange beaches, 
™ ether it was crouching in slit 
iches or going forward in the attack, 
plains were always to be found with 
xr men,” Chaplain Miller reported. 
the chaplains encouraged their men 
the day of battle, stood beside them 
Nthe hospital wards, and tenderly 
“sed the graves on lonely hillsides. 
In combat we have seen born a new 
liviction of the sufficiency of our 
4d,” said Chaplain Miller. “That faith 
the foundation for a hope large 
yugh to envision a reconstructed 
irld in which men may live at peace. 
that new world of peace, as they 
fange the uniform of their country 
| the vestments of a parish, those who 
-ved as chaplains will bring a rich 
perience and a deep understanding 
the problems men have faced. Their 
ices will be heard summoning our 
tion to justify the sacrifices men have 
ade.” 


PEAKING FOR ULC army chaplains 
as Pastor Edward K. Rogers, most 
eorated chaplain of World War II. 
e church should keep closer con- 
et with and show greater interest in 
‘T peace-time chaplains than has been 
case in prior periods of peace,” said 
stor Rogers. 

Pastor Robert E. Lee, navy chaplain 
signed to Attu, Alaska, and later to 
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| ULC Chaplains to Get Medals 


U.S. Army Chief of Chaplains, Luther D. Miller, speaks in Cleveland 


Chaplain Luther D. Miller 


the aircraft carrier “Franklin D. Roose- 
velt,” spoke on behalf of his comrades. 
Hope for achieving permanent peace 
and freedom depends on acceptance of 
personal discipline for the good of the 
entire world, he said. 

To the Music Hall platform came 29 
chaplains who had served during the 
war. The new ULC medal was pre- 
sented to them by Dr. Harold S. Miller, 
Brooklyn, and will be sent to all other 
ULC clergymen who served as chap- 
lains during the 1941-45 period. 


12 Million Bibles Distributed 


More than twelve million volumes of 
the Scriptures were distributed by the 
American Bible Society in 1945, four 
million more than the average for the 
past ten years, Dr. Charles. M. A. Stine, 
member of the advisory council of the 
Society, told delegates in Cleveland. 
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Dr. Stine, reporting on Oct. 7, told 
of the ever increasing demand for the 
Bible in foreign languages. “Two and 
a half million Bibles in Japanese, one 
million in Chinese, and five million in 
German, as well as hundreds of thou- 
sands for the rest of Europe, the Philip- 
pines, Korea, and other Pacific areas 
are the minimum emergency needs.” 


Toward the support of this work 
United Lutheran Church contribu 
$18,750 in the past year. Dr. Stine | 
pressed gratification at the increa 
giving and growing interest of 
church, and emphasized that the Bi 
Society faces today its greatest ne 
“It is impossible to go back to prey 
levels of service,” he said. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED FOR BROTHERHOOD AT ERIE CONVENTION TI 
MONTH are (left to right): Harold D. Foster and Martin A. McGrory, vice-pr 
dents; Zeb B. Trexler, president; W. Don Morton, vice-president; William K. 
Hershey, secretary; William E. Pfister, chairman of Erie convention committee. 


Brotherhood Has 51,000 Members 


Co-oPERATION with other Lutheran 
bodies through inter-Lutheran con- 
ferences was reported as a major ob- 
jective of the ULC Brotherhood. 

The Brotherhood is the second of the 
three ULCA auxiliaries expressing 
united action with other Lutheran 
bodies during the convention. First 
was the Women’s Missionary Society 
which is fostering an assembly of all 
women’s groups of the National Lu- 
theran Council in the fall of 1947. 
Third is the Luther League of 
America which proposes that its 1949 
convention be held simultaneously 
with other official youth organizations 
of the National Lutheran Council. 

Earle W. Bader, executive secretary 
of the Brotherhood, told the Cleveland 
convention that there are 24 synodical 
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brotherhoods throughout the UJ] 
This figure represents brotherhoods 
2,204 out of the 4,058 churches of 
ULCA. Present membership of the: 
ganization is approximately 51,000. 

Promotion of Boy Scout work, co 
mitted to’ the Brotherhood by the ec 
vention of the church two years @ 
has been successful. There are © 
Scout troops sponsored throughout 
church. Adding to this the cub pa 
and sea-scout units, there is a total 
1,112 scout units. 

Zeb B. Trexler, of Concord, N. 
newly elected president of the Broth 
hood of the United Lutheran Chur 
reported that a new policy of financ 
the organization calls for contribut 
equal to $1 per member per year fr 
each congregational unit. 
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dHREE OR FOUR YEARS from now, we 
‘nerans will have a new hymnbook. 
3 was assured when the Cleveland 
vention voted on Oct. 8 to approve 
Common Service Book Commit-- 
s report on the proposed book. A 
of 616 hymns tentatively chosen 
the new collection was given. 

fot only the United Lutheran 
arch will use the new hymnal, but 
) the American Lutheran Church, 
stana Synod, United Evangelical 
sheran Church, and perhaps others. 
re than half the Lutherans of Amer- 
will be singing from the same book. 
en members of the United Lu- 
‘ran Church open the new book, they 
1 find 368 of the 578 hymns in the 
esent Common Service Book, accord- 
‘ to the plan as it stands now. Some 
mns on the new list are not in the 
mmon Service Book, but appeared 
the Book of Worship or Church 
ok used a generation ago in ULC 
urches. Among such hymns are 
reak Thou the Bread of Life,” “Fling 
it the Banner,” “I Need Thee Every 
yur,” and “Lead, Kindly Light.” 

A few of the hymns in the new book 
Il be published for the first time, and 
ere will be many not now appearing 
any standard Lutheran hymnal. Most 
these are by noted poets of recent 
cades: for instance, Oxenham’s “Mid 
1 the Traffic of the Ways”; Kipling’s 
rod of Our Fathers, Known of Old”; 
hn Masefield’s “Sing, Man and 
igels, Sing”; Chesterton’s “O God of 
th and Altar.” One is a hymn by a 
iistian of India, Marayan Vaman 
lak, entitled “One Who is All Unfit 
Count.” 

There are also hymns from 1000 
ars back which have not previously 
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hat About the New Hymnal? 


been in the collections, such as one by 
Abelard. There are about the same 
number of hymns by Lutheran authors 


Many weeks’ 
done by the 
Joint Committee on 
Hymnal. Dr. Luther — 


work 


was 


D. Reed is chair- 
man. 
as in the Common Service Book 


(about 125) except that more have 
been chosen from Scandinavian authors 
and fewer from Germans. Some fa- 
mous German chorales which are 
praised by scholars but seldom sung 
by congregations are to be dropped. 


IN GENERAL, the new collection em- 
phasizes personal religious life—aspira- 
tion, contemplation, and consecration. 
There is emphasis on modern social sit- 
uations in relation to the Christian way 
of life. 

There were 12,000 hymns carefully 
reviewed by the committee in prepar- 
ing the new hymn list. However, most 
of those selected are from among 1,700 
hymns which now appear in the five 
Lutheran hymnals of the church bodies 
which have been co-operating in mak- 
ing up the list. 

Next stage in preparing the new 
hymnal will be to reach agreement on 
the text of the hymns to be used. There 
are, for instance, half a dozen transla- 
tions of “A Mighty Fortress” in com- 
mon use. One must be chosen for the 
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new book, which may not be the one 
in the Common Service Book. A com- 
mittee must also select the music to 
which the hymns are to be set. Al- 
though a single familiar tune is used 
for many a great hymn, some hymns 
are sung to a half-dozen or more tunes. 
In a few cases the Common Service 
Book gives as many as three tunes for a 
single hymn. 

Musical settings in the new hymnal 
will be pitched a trifle lower, in gen- 
eral, than those in the present Common 
Service Book. 


BIGGEST QUESTION mark regarding 
when the new hymnal will appear is 
connected with the proposal that com- 
mittees of liturgical scholars shall now 


proceed to prepare a standard ver 
of the Common Service to be used - 
number of co-operating Luthe 
churches. Arrival at a final deci, 
may be a long process. If the atte 
is made the new hymnal will not 
pear until the revised liturgy is 


‘published. 


Persons who did the work on the 1 
hymnal during the past four years h 
given many weeks of their time to 
exacting and difficult task. Dr. Lut 
D. Reed has been chairman of the j 
committee. Other ULC representat 
on this committee have been: Dr. H 
vey D. Hoover, the Rev. Edward 
Horn II, Dr. William R. Seaman, 
George R. Seltzer, Dr. Paul Z. Strod: 
and Dr. Calvin P. Swank, 


No Sign of Red Ink 


ALTHOUGH “THERE is no prospect of 
normal conditions in our lifetime,” as 
the ULC investment commission told 
the Cleveland convention, funds of 
church boards and agencies are all in- 
tact and yielding good returns. The 
Commission renders service to the 
church by its supervision of the in- 
vestment portfolios of the boards and 
agencies. Portfolio of every board rep- 
resented in the Commission has been 
reviewed during the past year. 

Inquiries to the Commission have 
come from educational and other insti- 
tutions and even from congregations 
within the church. The Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society has been co-operating 
completely with the Commission and 
has carried out its every suggestion. 
Results obtained in soundness of in- 
vestments, rate of return, and increase 
of capital, are a tribute to the Commis- 
sion’s executive committee. 
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The Board of Education and the : 
ecutive Board also co-operate f 
and the Board of Pensions advise; 
all changes in its portfolio. Importa 
of the work of the Commission wo 
seem to justify at an early date 
opening of an office for at least the fi 
time service of an executive secret: 
it is reported. This is specially t 
because Chairman William H. Stac 
who has given much of time and se 
ice to the Commission from its beg 
ning, feels that the time is com 
when, in justice to himself he rm 
withdraw. 

Chairman Stackel has contribu 
his services so that the funds of 
church should not only be carefully 
vested but that such investments 
re-examined again and again—aln 
monthly—that the church may obi 
the highest return consistent v 
security. 
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w Task Committed to ULC Board of Education 


Board reports enrollments nearly tripled in ULC colleges 


HIS YEAR A MAJOR TASK of the ULC 
rd of Education has been trans- 
ed to another agency of the church. 
istry among college students, form- 
r guided by Board of Education 
cetaries, is now the work of the 
lent commission of the ‘National 
theran Council. 
it Cleveland the Board was en- 
sted with a program of enlistment 
ay-workers for full-time service in 
church. “We must be on guard 
inst encouraging an undue number 
young persons to prepare for such 
l-time employment, prior to such 
le as the openings are more numer- 
; than at present,” the Board was 
rned. 
first steps will be to recruit a limited 
mber of talented young people, to 
aken the church to expand its serv- 
through the use of such workers, 


Dr. Gould Wickey 


. education 
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and to advise schools and agencies of- 
fering training in this field. 


CHIEF work of the Board of Educa- 
tion continues to be its program of as- 
sistance of the church’s colleges and 
seminaries. Enrollment in 14 colleges 
has increased from 3,620 to 9,260. Cur- 
rent enrollment is 79 per cent above the 
highest previously recorded (1939). 
Seminaries now have 271 students; 
there were 267 last year. 

“Education for citizenship is not 
enough,” said Dr. Gould Wickey, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of 
Education. “Colleges should develop 
Christian personality under the best 
educational procedures.” 

To strengthen the church colleges, a 
proposal was pending in the 1946 con- 
vention for a $5,000,000 nation-wide 
offering in 1948. As the proposal was 
finally adopted, it approves only the 
study of a plan for obtaining a fund 
for colleges and seminaries. Report on 
such a plan is to be made at the 1948 
convention. 

Action is still pending on a 15-year- 
old effort to merge and strengthen 
theological seminaries. Merger of 
Gettysburg and Mt. Airy seminaries, 
Hamma and Chicago, Western and 
Northwestern, had once been proposed, 
plus support of a seminary on the 
Pacific coast. Southern Seminary and 
the Canadian seminaries at Waterloo 
and Saskatoon would continue. 

The Cleveland convention author- 
ized the Board of Education to call 
conferences of official representatives 
of synods supporting seminaries. The 
conferences are to be held before Dec. 
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31, 1946. A report and recommenda- 
tions are to come from the Board of 
Education to the Executive Board by 
April 1, 1947. 

Prolonged debate at Cleveland came 
on the question of a graduate theo- 
logical seminary. It could be estab- 
lished either by the United Lutheran 
Church or by the National Lutheran 
Council, according to various recom- 
mendations put before the convention. 
The United Lutheran Church has no 


constitutional authority to  establi 
theological seminaries, it was d 
termined. 

Amendment to the constitution, pe 
mitting the ULC to ask the Natiorz 
Lutheran Council to establish t 
graduate seminary, was approved. T 
amendment is to be sent to the UI 
synods for action. Meanwhile the N 
tional Lutheran Council will be ask 
to consider the advisability of organi 
ing the new school. 


Pension Board Sells Real Estate Holdings 


New provisions for Contributory Pension Plan ¢ 


expected to result in rapid increase in enrollme 


AFTER 17 years the Board of Pensions 
is out of the real estate business. Last 
important property which the board 
had among its investments was the 
Beury building, at Broad street and 
Erie avenue, Philadelphia. This was 
sold last summer for $550,000, the Pen- 
sion Board president, W. G. Semisch, 
told the Cleveland convention. Sale 
price was higher than the board’s 
original investment. 

Effect of the 1929 crash in security 
markets has at last been erased from 
the Pension Board books. Endowment 
funds, now invested largely in bonds 
and stocks, are valued at $3,402,425. 
Gift of the church to this fund in the 
campaign launched in 1928 was $3,246,- 
573. Income on the endowment fund 
is $120,000 a year. 

Ten years ago the Pension Board was 
owner of 122 properties. Most of them 
had been secured through foreclosure 
of mortgages. In 1936 the board’s 
portfolio contained an additional 160 
mortgages, amounting to $806,050 on 
properties appraised at $810,500. The 
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board now holds 98 mortgages, totali 
$315,270, on properties appraised 
$578,050. 


MANAGEMENT of the Pension Boar 
investments is largely in the hands 
a group of financiers who serve wit 
out salary as members of the boal 
Of this group Mr. Semisch, preside! 
and B. M. Wilde, treasurer, address 
the Cleveland convention. A moti 
was passed by the convention cor 
mending board members for faithi 
and competent service. 

Funds of the new contributory pe 
sion plan are beginning to accumula 
Assets totaled $239,948 on June 30, a1 
will increase 100 per cent or more 
the next year. There are 922 clerg 
men and 132 laymen already enroll 
in the plan. 

Pension contracts with any clerg 
men or laymen under the contribute 
plan cannot hereafter be altered, unle 
by mutual consent, by any futu 
action of the church. This agreeme 
was put in black and white by the co 
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Harry Hodges 


- . . pensions 


ntion in Cleveland. No future at- 
mpt to equalize pensions in any way 
n change agreements already in ef- 
et. This assurance is expected to at- 
act the enrollment under the new 
an of many who were waiting to see 
w things turn out. 


ANOTHER INDUCEMENT to pastors to 
roll in the plan is the supplemental 
nsion arrangement, which guarantees 
bsidies to pastors in upper age- 


brackets who enroll before Nov. 1, 
1947. Pastors who are not in the plan 
by that date will not receive the sup- 
plemental pension either under the 
contributory or non-contributory plan. 

Question regarding the supplemental 
pension on behalf of those in the con- 
tributory plan was raised several times 
by Canadian delegates. Canadian pas- 
tors are enrolled in a government social 
security plan. A motion by Dr. J. H. 
Reble, president of the Canada Synod, 
was adopted, as follows: That the 
Executive Board study the possibility 
of members of the Canada Synod’s 
Contributory Pension Plan participat- 
ing in the special benefits to be pro- 
vided those who join the Contributory 
Pension Plan of The United Lutheran 
Church in America. 


WITH MORE MONEY entrusted to it for 
investment each year, the Pension 
Board was instructed at Cleveland to 
increase its executive staff. “A man 
of major executive calibre . .. pro- 
motional ability and if possible also 
some experience with investments” 
will be sought, as well as “a competent 
investment clerk.” 

Regardless of executive personnel, 
the Pension Board and its finance com- 
mittee will have primary responsibility 
for investments, subject to scrutiny of 
the ULC Investment Commission. 


uther League Presents $5,000 for Hungary 


THe LutHer LeacuE of America, of- 
ial youth organization of the ULC, 
esented a check for $5,000 at the 
leveland convention for use by a 
uth worker in Hungary. 

Presented by Alvin H. Schaediger, 
rmer president of the League, the 
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money is to be administered through 
the National Lutheran Council. A 
similar sum was given last December. 

Prompted by a comment by Howard 
L. Logan of Glendale, Cal., newly 
elected president of the League, that 
“we are seeking to provide the church 
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with a better youth laity,” a resolution 
calling for a study of the future 
potentialities of youth work was pre- 
sented and adopted. 

Mr. George L. Rinkliff of Springfield, 
treasurer of the Ohio Synod, presented 
the resolution which authorizes the 
Executive Board to supervise a study 
of the present status and future po- 
tentialities of youth work as its exists 

An appraisal of the work now being 


done, and a recommendation of methg 
of unifying all programs of youth 
now existing, were called for in 7 
resolution. : 

Work of the Luther League in If 
was described by executive staff see1 
taries, the Rev. Joseph W. Frease a 
the Rev. William J. Ducker. Enli 
ment of new members and producti 
of new youth literature are bei 
furthered rapidly. 


“Dangerous Decline’ in Sunday School Enrollment is Check 


ULC Parish and Church School Boz 


describes program for 3,952 Sunday scho 


Steps in its program to increase Sun- 
day school enrollment in the United 
Lutheran Church to “A Million by 
1950” were outlined by the Parish and 
Church School Board at the Cleveland 
convention. The Rev. William S. 
Avery, associate secretary, told of 
dangerous decline in enrollment in 
schools of all major denominations 
during the past 10 years. In 1945 this 
was checked in the United Lutheran 
Church, with an increase of 7,650 pupils 
reported for the year. 

End of the war, increased birthrate, 
renewal of home mission expansion, 
and general emphasis on evangelism 
throughout the churches are factors 
favorable to a rapid increase in enroll- 
ment. 

Two major plans were announced by 
the board in its strategy to reach the 
million goal in 1950. The first, called 
the “Ambassadors for Christ Program,” 
is already in use. Its major emphasis 
is upon using pupils to win more pupils. 
The second plan is called the “Sunday 
School Enlistment Demonstration.” 
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Dr. S. White Rhyne 
. » » parish and church school 


Pastor Avery, the enlistment secreta? 
has conducted such demonstrations 

most parts of the church, and the ent 
staff of the Parish and Church Sche 
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ard will conduct them throughout 
: church during 1948. 

Another factor in renewed interest 
the Sunday school, according to the 
Jard’s report, is the appearance of 
me 50 veterans of World War II 
2aking in hehalf of the need of re- 
ious education in the congregations 
the church. They tell how the teach- 
2s of the church helped them through 
e rough spots of the war, and will 
Ip prevent future wars. 

In connection with the Board’s re- 
rt, Dr. S. White Rhyne executive 
‘cretary, and Dr. Amos Traver, presi- 
mt of the board, introduced five new 
embers of the staff: Miss Eleanor 
velzner, in charge of the children’s 
vision; Miss Eleanore Gillstrom, Sas- 
toon, Saskatchewan, special worker 
. western Canada; the Rey. Marcus F. 
terbein, in charge of the division of 
er schools and camps and con- 
Itation on buildings and equipment; 
e Rev. Lawrence M. Reese, former 
vy chaplain, in charge of the division 
> young people’s work, and the Rev. 
m. S. Avery. 

Other speakers connected with the 
ioard’s presentation were Dr. J. Harold 


rm Series of Sunday School Lessons, 
nd Dr. Theodore K. Finck, editor of 


_ Although nearly three million pounds 
f£ clothing and food have been shipped 
rverseas by Lutheran World Relief, 
ne., it is very little in comparison with 
he needs of the world, declared Dr. 
Ralph H. Long, executive director of 
he National Lutheran Council, to the 
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umper, editor of the Augsburg Uni- - 


the Christian Growth Series of Sunday 
School Lessons, both of Philadelphia. 
The latter series of lessons is used 
by the United Lutheran Church in 
America, Augustana Synod, and the 
American Lutheran Church. 

In the field of parish education was 
one of the sporadic arguments which 
broke out at the Cleveland convention, 
adding more color than illumination to 
the sessions. This- one concerned the 
value of Christian day schools, com- 
monly called parochial schools. 

Special study of the place and pro- 
gram of such schools was recom- 
mended. In a substitute recommenda- 
tion, Mr. S. F. Telleen, New York City, 
called attention to “conditions in pub- 
lic day schools in some sections of our 
country which appear to be out of 
harmony with Christian principles.” 
Dr. Armin Weng, Illinois Synod presi- 
dent, spoke against both recommenda- 
tions, saying that “in spite of all the 
propaganda for the parochial schools, 
the youngsters who have to go to these 
schools have a life-long disability.” 

Action of the convention was for the 
ULC Executive Board to assign an- 
other board or special committee to 
study the parochial school question and 
to report a proposed program at the 
1948 convention. 


Million Pounds of Food to Europe 


National Lutheran Council reports on great relief undertaking 


United Lutheran Church convention. 
Lutheran World Relief, one of the 
agencies licensed to operate in Ger- 
many, has provided a high percentage 
of all relief given by church agencies 
operating in Europe, Dr. Long reported. 
The goal of the organization is 20 mil- 
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lion pounds of material aid. 

Reports presented to the convention 
indicated that the situation in Europe 
will be fully as bad this winter as it 
was last year, despite the aid that has 
been sent. Special efforts are now 
being made to provide distribution 
centers for displaced persons in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, and to extend the 
relief ministry of the church to the 
Russian zone and other parts of Europe 
not now accessible. 

Statistics given to the convention 
indicated that 25,000 bales of clothing, 
8,307 bags of shoes, 750 cases of food 
and hundreds of thousands of vitamin 
pills have been sent overseas so far. 
Current stocks available for shipment 
are very low and a determined cam- 
paign for more contributions of food 
and clothing by the American people 
will shortly be made. 

In another part of the report, given 
by the Rev. Carl Plack, director of 
veterans’ welfare, the Council called 
attention to the real “forgotten men” 
of World War II, the patients in the 
109 hospitals for veterans. Arrange- 
ments have been completed to provide 
a spiritual ministry to these men. 
Each hospital now has a Lutheran pas- 
tor to serve the veterans. 


World Action Fund in Doubt 

Most critical test cast of Lutheran 
ability to give is the World Action 
appeal. In the 1946-47 period, the 
United Lutheran Church is seeking 
about five million dollars as its share 
of the Lutheran World Action fund of 
ten million. This sum is distinct from 
annual ULC apportioned benevolence. 

To Oct. 9, $2,211,000 had been con- 
tributed in the ULC for World Action. 
At least $3,000,000 must be secured in 
1946 to guarantee success, stated Dr. 
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Franklin Clark Fry. : 
Dr. Paul Empie, director of the a 
peal, thinks the fund will be raised i 
full by next Easter, he assured 
convention. In one of the convention’ 
most potent addresses, Dr. Fry an- 
alyzed possible consequences of 
failure to do its part for the vital 

construction fund. 

Europeans have trusted the Ame 
can Lutherans to stir up their loy 
spirits and lagging courage, Dr. 
said. If our promises to them 
shown to be mere talk, which we 
not back with action, our constructi 
influence will be ended. 


World Federation 

Not much time was available in the 
closing session for the subject lik 
to loom large as the years go by. # 
Lutheran World Federation has in th’ 
past been “a hope rather than 
reality,” explained Dr. Abdel R ; 
Wentz, a vice president of the Federa’ 
tion. Next year it is to be reonaeae 
under a new constitution. 

The ULC approved the propo 
constitution. At the 1947 gathering 
Lund, the ULC will be granted 19 rep 
resentatives, two of whom are to & 
from Canada. This is the largest dele 
gation from any Lutheran body in tk 
world in proportion to membershi? 
The ULC instructed its executi 
board to elect persons to go to th 
Lund meeting. 


Missionaries on the Campus 
Eighty thousand Lutherans are — 
US. colleges or universities, and 85 
cent of them are in non-Luther@ 
schools, stated Dr. Morris Wee, exect 
tive of the National Lutheran Counci 
new Student Commission. 
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We make sacrifice on behalf of poor 
ignorant people,” said Dr. Wee. 
all we neglect the well-educated?” 
re is a secular philosophy on the 
2ge campuses, he said. “There is a 
spiracy of silence concerning God. 
ffect is to make God appear unim- 
ant.” 
ollege students will not be held in 
church unless the churches make 
ffort to hold them. There are now 
Lutheran campus pastors, working 
unified manner to minister to stu- 
ts. These students are the potential 
ers in the church. 


theran co-operation increasing 
utual understanding and co-opera- 
between Lutheran churches of 
erica are increasing rapidly 
ugh efforts of the National Lu- 
an Council, stated Dr. Edgar Rees 
oss, president of Wittenberg Col- 
and also of the Council. 
very activity and achievement of 
Council is illuminated by the dawn 
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of Lutheran unity,” said Dr. Tulloss. 

Among the Council’s five major 
activities — Welfare Division, Student 
Commission, American Missions, Serv- 
ice Commission, and Public Relations— 
the work of the Service Commission 
among soldiers and sailors has not been 
discontinued. There are 20 service 
centers still operating, most of them 
abroad. They had an attendance of 
130,000 last month. 

In the war housing areas the popu- 
lation continues at the war-time high, 
because of shortage of housing else- 
where. Lutheran ministry in these 
areas is continued also. In a program 
of public relations, explained the new 
executive of the division, the Rev. Carl 
Lund-Quist, press, radio, and movies 
will be employed in carrying the 
church’s message. 

Newly assigned to the National 
Council will be a department to con- 
sider “the Christian approach to the 
Jew.” Co-operation in this work has 
been promised by the ULC. 


The following were elected at Cleveland to the various boards and agencies 


‘UTIVE Boarp 

P. D. Brown, Salisbury, N. C. 

J. J. Scherer, Jr., Richmond, Va. 

>. Morris Smith, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
rressman A. L. Bulwinkle, Gastonia, 
bee 

fe James F. Henninger, Allentown, Pa. 
re C. B. Zimmerman, Springfield, O. 


MISSION OF ADJUDICATION 

Ellis B. Burgess, Pittsburgh 

G. J. Gongaware, Charleston, S. C. 
bin B. Wolf, Pittsburgh 


3D OF Forercn MIssIons 
William P. Gerberding, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Dr. Karl W. Kinard, Columbia, S. C. 

Dr. W. Carl Satre, Toledo, O. 

Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Dr. A. H. Keck, Richmond, Ind. 

Mrs. J. L. Almond, Roanoke, Va. 

Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, New York City 

Dr. William Zimmerman, Greenville, Pa. 


Boarp oF American MIssIons 

Dr. James P. Beasom, Glendale, Calif. 
Dr. J. L. Morgan, Salisbury, N. C. 

Dr. Emil W. Weber, Pottsville, Pa. 

Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, Akron, O. 

H. E. Isenhour, Salisbury, N. C. 

Mrs. Oscar C. Schmidt, Philadelphia 
S. Frederick Telleen, New York City 


Boarp oF Socitat Missions 

Dr. R. H. Gerberding, Minneapolis 

Dr. Paul M. Kinports, Charleston, S. C. 

Dr. Harold H. Lentz, Ashland, O. 

Dr. A. C. R. Keiter, Lebanon, Pa. 

Mrs. G. Elson Ruff, Philadelphia 

Ernest P. Scott, Cleveland 

Judge Lawrence F. Speckman, Louisville, 
Ky. 


Boarp oF DEACONESS WORK 

Dr. G. Arthur Fry, Pittsburgh 

The Rev. Hugo W. Schroeder, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, Akron, O. 

Mrs. Edmund Funck, Philadelphia 

Sister Catherine Neuhardt, Philadelphia 


Board OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF 
Dr. W. F. Herrmann, Philadelphia 
W. K. S. Hershey, York, Pa. 
George Rinkliff, Springfield, O. 
O. A. Sardeson, New York City 
B. M. Wilde, Philadelphia 


Boarp or EpucATION 

Dr. Henry H. Bagger, Lancaster, Pa. 

Dr. F. R. Knubel, New York City 

Dr. Armin George Weng, Chicago 

Dr. Paul L. Wetzler, Minneapolis 

Dr. Paul H. Krauss, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Prof. George Anderson, Lawrence, Kans. 

Dr. C. G. Shatzer, Springfield, O. 

Miss A. Barbara Wiegand, Washington, 
B.C: 


We are losing our Christianity because Christianity is a creed for 
heroes, while we are mainly harmless, good-natured little people who 
want everybody to have a good time. 


An alarming weakness among Christians is that we are producing 
Christian activities faster than we are producing Christian experience, 


and Christian faith. 
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ParRISH AND CHURCH SCHOOL BOARD 

The Rev. William M. Horn, Rochester, 
Naw. 

The Rev. John W. Rilling, Minneapolis 

Dr. L. Ralph Tabor, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner, Philadelphia 


Boarp oF PUBLICATION 

The Rev. William Van Horn Davies, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dr. Ralph D. Heim, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Dr. Russell D. Snyder, Philadelphia ' 

Judge Hiram H. Keller, Doylestown, Pa. 

Fred W. Konemann, Washington, D. C. — 

Karl G. Lind, Springfield, O. 

Erwin H. List, Chicago 

Harry C. Keiner, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 

Zeb B. Trexler, Hickory, N. C. 


CoMMITTEE ON CHURCH PAPERS 

The Rev. Charles K. Fegley, Weehawke» 
N. J. 

Dr. Robert D. Hershey, Philadelphia 

E. Harry Schirmer, Columbia, S. C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, LAYMEN’S MovEMED 
Henry Beisler, Belleville, N. J. 

Carl M. Distler, Baltimore 

Dr. Peter P. Hagan, Melrose Park, Pa. 
William H. Hager, Lancaster, Pa. i 
Thomas P. Hickman, Washington, D. C. 
Harry Hodges, Philadelphia 

E. G. Hoover, Harrisburg, Pa. 

William H. Patrick, Philadelphia 

William H. Stackel, Rochester, N. Y. 

S. Frederick Telleen, New York City 


—W. R. INGE 


—Joun R. Morr 
The Luther} 


NOW THE BIBLE 


oncerning Faith 
STUDY IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
* John Schmidt 


ead Luke 18:35—19:27 before reading 
iis. 


ABOUT A THIRD of the way between 
ne Jordan and Jerusalem lay the city 
if Jericho. This ancient city had been 
estroyed once (Joshua 6), but it had 
een rebuilt by Jesus’ day and was 
mce again a beautiful and impressive 
ight. Near it the Lord had joined a 
arge multitude of Galilean pilgrims 
vho were headed toward the Passover 
‘elebration in Jerusalem. To avoid 
jamaria and its defiling contacts they 
ad taken the longer Jordan route. 

Among the many beggars who 
wathered along the roadside, trustful 
of the generosity of these pilgrims, was 
i blind man of whom Luke tells. A 
tomparison of this account with Mat- 
thew 20:29-34 and Mark 10:46-52 
orings out certain details, but also 
some difficulties. The former mentions 
two blind beggars, while the others 
speak of but one (named “Bartimaeus” 
by Mark). Luke states that the heal- 
ing took place “as He came nigh unto 
Jericho,” while the others say that it 
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happened “as He went out of Jericho.” 

Numerous indeed have been the 
“solutions” offered. Some have even 
gone so far as to argue that there are 
here three miracles! The solution pro- 
posed by Lenski is ingenious: Jesus 
passed through the city late in the day 
and beyond the town found Zacchaeus 
waiting. Jesus called him and returned 
to the city to spend the night in the 
publican’s house. On this return trip 
He is stopped by the plea of the 
beggars, one of whom was much more 
aggressive than his companion. Luke, 
suggests Lenski, separates this story so 
that he can avoid splitting the account 
of Zacchaeus into two pieces. This is 
possible. 


THE STORY HAS unique importance, 
not because of the miracle but because 
of the title twice given (in each ac- 
count)—“Son of David.” This beggar 
believed Him to be the Messiah! Others 
might think of Him only as “Jesus of 
Nazareth” (Mk. 10:47), but the blind 
man could see more deeply than they. 
And the Lord accepted the honor with- 
out hesitation! That too is important. 

In words which the Christian Church 
has appropriated for its weekly wor- 
ship, the beggar cries, “Have mercy on 
me!” The Kyrie Eleison must always 
precede the Gloria in excelsis, as it did 
here. But the crowd sought to silence 
him (compare 18:15). Did they think 
the teaching of Jesus too important to 
be disturbed by a whining beggar? 

Whatever their motive, they failed. 
Bartimaeus “continued shouting” until 
his voice reached the ears of the Mas- 
ter. Here was one who persisted in his 
pleading, despite discouragements 
(compare 18:1-8). Mark gives a vivid 
picture of the changed attitude of the 
multitude when Jesus indicated His 
desire to see the man. 
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“What wilt thou that I should do 
unto thee?” A strange question—or 
maybe not. Like us, he might have 
been content to secure a lesser gift. 
But he was not an ordinary beggar 
who would be satisfied with a coin. He 
was a believer who wanted his sight. 
And his plea was answered: “Thy 
faith hath saved thee.” 

The time for concealment was now 
past, so there is no attempt made to 
muffle the joyful enthusiasm of the 
healed man. His excitement was con- 
tagious, naturally, and soon the entire 
caravan “gave praise unto God.” Seed 
was sown for the jubilation of the 
King’s entry (19:35-38). 


LUKE NEXT TURNS to another event. 
The chief tax collector of Jericho was 
a Jew, Zacchaeus. Since this was a 
border town, there were customs to be 
collected and in addition Jericho was 
the center of the balsam trade—its 
growth, preparation and export upon 
which taxes were collected. Roman 
administration provided that an in- 
dividual could pay a designated amount 
(the total of taxes the Romans ex- 
pected to collect from that source) for 
the privilege of collecting taxes. His 
margin of profit depended, of course, 
upon how much larger the amount 
which he could actually exact. So 
these publicans were the objects of 
contempt and hatred for two reasons: 
they were grafters and extortioners 
and, even worse, they were the agents 
of a hated foreign government. 

Not only was Zacchaeus such a 
Quisling; he was a highly prosperous 
one. It is against this background that 
we must understand this story. 

He was eager to learn something 
more about this Galilean, of whom 
he had perhaps heard that He 
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did not scorn men of his professio: 
The crowd made it difficult, for no or 
was willing to assist a publican in find 
ing a good place to watch. Unable 1 
look over the heads of others, becaus 
of his short stature, this promine! 
businessman ran ahead and climbe 
into the low, spreading branches of 
fig-mulberry tree. His wealth mak 
his disregard of dignity the more strik 
ing. So this man, hated for his profi 
able “treachery,” met the Friend | 
publicans and sinners. 

Jesus had told His disciples to im 
quire ahead where they would fir 
welcome on their journeys (Ma’ 
10:11), so there is nothing strange + 
miraculous in the fact that He calle 
Zacchaeus by name. It was startlin 
that this “Son of David” should pi 
public honor to a publican. For no 
He not merely accepted hospitali 
when it was offered, but offered Hir 
self as a guest! 

Their patriotism outraged, all tho 
who saw or heard of the incident we 
scandalized. Their deep-seated prej) 
dices were aroused and a continuo 
murmur ran through the communi? 
chee oo. Suest ais. Py 


sinner! 

But “WHEN THE Lorp enters a hous 
unrighteousness moves out” Gor 
In a formal and astonishing stateme 
Zacchaeus tells Christ—and his neig: 


' bors—of his new resolve. Did a lom 


forgotten word of John the Bapt. 
(3:13) contribute to his decision? * 
was it merely the transforming pow! 
of Christ’s grace that caused this ne 
man to be born? Half of his prope» 
was promised to the needy, while w™ 
the rest he promised to make restit/ 
tion, beyond the Mosaic Law (Lx 
6:5), to those whom he had defraud» 
The emphasis of his life changed > 4 
getting to giving. 
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Te had always been a “son of Abra- 
nm” according to physical descent, 
; now he was one in reality. In los- 
wealth he found salvation. How 
seworthy that Jesus should pro- 
unce the blessedness, not of the poor 
'o had gained this sudden prospect 
relief, but upon a household that 
d just lost half of its wealth! 
Verse 10 emphasizes a thought dear 
Luke’s heart: no one is excluded 
ym God’s invitation. 


JERUSALEM was near, only six hours’ 
urney away, and the false, material- 
sic hopes of Jesus’ followers rose 
gh (compare Mark 10:35-45). Jesus 
erefore told another parable, some- 
ing like His “Parable of the Talents” 
it different in many details. The 
amework is a historical incident that 
as called to mind by the palace that 
ood near by. In 40 B.c. Herod the 
reat and after a generation Archelaus 
so traveled to Rome from Jericho to 
in the approval of the Caesar. His- 
ry records that the son had, in fact, 
ft certain of his servants in charge of 
is financial affairs during his absence. 
e was so hated by his subjects, 3,000 
‘whom he had slain at the first Pass- 
ver of his reign, that they sent an 
mbassy of 50 men to Augustus, re- 
uesting deliverance from the Herods. 
hey failed and the kingdom (though 
ot the title of king) was confirmed to 
rchelaus, who assigned positions to 
is faithful followers and slew his 
olitical opponents. 

This explains the two strands in the 
arable of the Pounds that have led 
yme to suppose it to be a combina- 
on of two parables. And it was ad- 
lirably suited to teach the Jews that 
ejection of their King would mean 
ragedy, and the disciples that they 
lust expect no immediate “success.” 
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TEN OF THIS noble’s intimate slaves 


(for he would have hundreds in his 
service) were entrusted with a pound. 
This is not a coin, but a sum of money 
worth about $20. The amount was 
small but sufficient to reveal character. 
This sum they were told to use in 
trade. 

When the nobleman returned one 
servant reported his master’s money 
had gained ten times itself in profit. 
With pleasing flattery he speaks as 
though his own merits had no part in 
the transaction! He is at once pro- 
moted to a position of higher service. 
The next, whose report shows either 
less ability or energy, is rewarded with 
a somewhat smaller responsibility. To 
describe each of the ten would be tire- 
some and needless, so only one more is 
pictured. He tried to make a virtue of 
inaction—had he not kept the money in 
safety?—but his lack of love led him 
to charge his master with gross in- 
justice. Then follows the inescapable 
sentence, for we must lose what we do 
not use. 

The “they” of verse 25 may be the 
courtiers who question their king’s 
decision, but more probably we have 
here the excited comment of Jesus’ 
auditors who were so entranced that 
they forgot they were only listening to 
a story! Jesus’ words in the next verse, 
then, are His own answer to this re- 
sponse (compare 8:18), rather than a 
self-justifying remark of the “king.” 
His disciples faced no easy glory, for 
honors must be earned. 

Verse 27 completes the parable, as 
the ruler executes those who sought 
his overthrow. Who could escape the 
sharp point of the parable? If His 
people refused to recognize His lord- 
ship, disaster must come. The nation 
stood at the crossroads. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


A Fresh Start 


“MADAM, YOUR CARRIAGE awaits,” 
Jerry called from the foot of the stairs. 

“Mercy! You’re on time!” I fastened 
my second earring swiftly. 

“I’m afraid you haven’t confidence 
in me. I said I'd be at Hedges’ for 20 
minutes, and it took me exactly 18 and 
a half.” Jerry took my coat as I came 
down and held it for me. 

“Then Ill bet Mr. Hedges wasn’t 
home,” Mark snickered. “He can talk 
longer and faster than any woman.” 

“T thought he was a friend of yours?” 
Joan looked up from the evening paper. 

“Oh, he’s all right. Boy, does it make 
Francie mad when we tell her we only 
come to their house to hear her dad’s 
jokes and eat her mother’s cooking!” 

“Now, behave yourselves, you two,” 
IT admonished. “Do your homework and 
don’t keep the radio going.” 

“Just run along and have no fears 
for us. We’re model children,’ Mark 
assured me. “And be sure to bring 
home a slice of culture from the con- 
cert.” 

“We'll do that and feed it to you at 
breakfast—There’s the phone! Come 
on, Jerry, we’ve just left.” 

“Probably for me,’ smiled our son. 
‘Tll answer.” 

“And it probably is,” Jerry chuckled 
as we stepped out into the darkness. 
“Feminine voices, too.” 

“It goes on for hours sometimes. 
When I speak to him about it, he just 
says a gentleman would never hang up 
on a lady.” 

“These girls are certainly different. 
I don’t seem to remember your calling 
me unless you had something definite 
to say.” 
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“But you don’t know how ma 
hours I spent near the phone hopi 
you were going to call.” We laugt 
and Jerry opened the car door. “Thi 
may be something to be said for dir 
action. These girls don’t waste ti 
mooning.” 

Before Jerry could come around 
his side of the car, light streamed do’ 
the path. “Daddy,” called Joan. “1 
for you and it’s important.” 

‘T thought there was a catch in thi 
I groaned. 

“We have plenty of time, but | 
make it as snappy as possible.” 


HE WAS BACK in a twinkling. But ; 
stead of taking his place behind 1 
wheel, he opened the door beside n 
“That was Mrs. Sullivan. Her husba 
has just gone over to Bryers’. It see 
Mrs. Bryer died a few minutes ag 

“Mrs. Bryer! What will those t 
men do without her?” 

“She’s evidently been doing mc 
for her husband and her father for 
good while than she should have do! 
The doctor urged her to ease up, | 
she didn’t think she could.” 

“Well, there goes our concert, I su 
pose. But of course you'll have to 
over to the house.” 

“That's why Mrs. Sullivan call 
Her husband had gone, but he ask 
her to send me. He'll do what he cz 
but he thought prayer might be mc 
important than sedatives.” 

‘T can hear him saying it! He tr 
to be so gruff and prides himself 
having no bedside manner, yet h 
really a dear.” I stepped to the cu 
“See you later, then.” 


The Luthe 


As I watched Jerry drive away, I 
jn’t know whether to feel hurt or 
oud that he had taken for granted 
y acceptance of the change in our 
ans. 


“Dip I HEAR him say Mrs. Bryer?” 
van demanded from the doorway. 
Didn’t he mean old Grandpa Bryer?” 
“No, dear, he meant Mrs. Bryer. Her 
ther-in-law is in his nineties and has 
»en a care for a good many years. I 
less we all just expected him to go 
et, 

“Must have worn herself out waiting 
1 him,” Mark commented stretching 
is long legs as far as possible from the 
air where he lolled. 

“TJ don’t know about that, but I know 
1e had a lot to do. And the prospect 
* moving from that house where 
ley’ve lived for 20 years must have 
orried her more than a little.” 

“What will they do now? Get a 
ousekeeper?” asked Joan. “They have 
9 children, have they?” 

“There are some relatives at a dis- 
nce, but I don’t know much about 
em.” 

“And what about your 
ren’t you going?” 

“T guess not. Mark will have to do 
ithout his slice of culture this week.” 
“linda Cline’s mother said this one 
ould be one of the best of the series!” 
»an protested. “Don’t you care about 
ot going?” 

“Not too much.” I hoped that if I 
mored my less noble self it would 
ush and go away. “Besides, daddy 
lay be back in time for part of it.” 
With a little urging, both of the 
oungsters drifted off to do their home- 
ork. Life slipped back into its groove. 
he scene might have been labeled “A 
ormal Evening in the Lathrop Home.” 
picked up the newspaper. 
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concert? 


Adjusting the lamp to get a better 
light, I was conscious that my new 
shoes were stiff. I kicked them off and 
hoped no one would catch me. 
Thoughts of the bereaved family kept 
coming between me and the news. Mrs. 
Bryer had been the hub about whom 
all the business of the home revolved. 
Without her there was really no home 
—just two bewildered elderly men. 

The earring I had put on so hastily 
began to hurt. I removed both. My 
head felt heavy and I ran a careless 
hand through my hair. 


THE SOUND OF WHEELS at the curb 
stopped me in my tracks. Those were 
unmistakably Jerry’s footsteps coming 
up the walk. There would be time to 
hear more than half of the program. 
Hastily I began repairing the damage 
to my appearance. 

“Ready?” Jerry asked, closing the 
door behind him. “There wasn’t a great 
deal I could do. Poor old Grandpa 
Bryer doesn’t understand. After my 
prayer, he thanked me and said I must 
come back and pray with them when 
Mabel’s home.” 

“Oh, Jerry, how sad. And how hard 
on her husband.” 

“He’s taking it very well. Several of 
the neighbors are with him and the un- 
dertaker will be there later. There 
seemed nothing more I could do at this 
point, so we might as well hear what’s 
left of the music.” 

As we talked, I had been doing things 
to my hair. A glance in the mirror told 
me all was well. The fatigue which had 
been sending me upstairs vanished. 
Jerry held my coat. The look I gave 
him was for an old married woman 
somewhat coy. “Isn’t this where we 
came in?” 

“T think it is. But let’s get out. And 
fast!” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Quarrels 


Mildred is in Junior High. Bob, her 
brother, is in the sixth grade. I am almost 
ashamed to tell you that the more they 
are apart the better they get along to- 
gether. About as soon as they get home 
from school they are in a quarrel. They 
find more things to argue and fuss about 
than I ever thought possible. 

They fight about when who shall have 
the bath tub, how their books got mixed 
up, and why they have to work together 
cleaning up the lawn. These and a dozen 
other things are the occasions of daily 
clashes. 

Mildred seems to be jealous of Bob. She 
thinks he gets more favors than she. And 
she does more fault-finding than he. 
There seems no chance of their becoming 
good pals, as a brother and a sister ought 
to be. 


How natural it all sounds. And there 
is probably no way to rule out all of 
the unpleasantness. To Mildred, Bob 
seems but an immature kid who needs 
a lot of direction, and he rarely does 
anything right—that is, the way she 
prefers. And Bob is at the girl-hating 
age, from which he will emerge before 
too long. When he does emerge he'll 
very likely see his sister in a very dif- 
ferent light. 

But some things can be done to help 
matters now. The general principle is 
to reduce the occasions in which con- 
flict is likely and to increase those in 
which both can find enjoyment and sat- 
isfaction. Mother and father will have 
to take the initiative in helping the 
youngsters to plan such adventures as 
music, visits to museums, outdoor 
games, and projects in conjunction with 
the church school’s general program. 

At the same time, they will need to 
be steered into a large number of sep- 
arate activities, along the lines of their 
individual interests. A schedule of 
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duties, jointly arrived at, will he 
But all the while they should rece! 
encouragement in the direction of fe 
bearance, good will, and construct 
imagination. 


Lie Detector 


The use of a lie detector is mentior 
so frequently in the papers that I wo 
like to know whether such an instrums 
can really tell whether a person is gui 
of an offense. 


The lie detector is an instrumé 
which records pulse rate, blood pr 
sure,. and breathing changes. It y 
originally devised by a young pol 
officer, John A. Larson, who used © 
results of experiments carried out 
two psychologists, Marston and Benu 
There have been some later impro 
ments. 

The individual to be tested is t 
that the instrument will show whet! 
he answers truthfully or not, that 
he tells the truth he need not 
afraid. This statement relieves an 
nocent person, but increases tension 
anyone who is guilty. 

The theory is that a guilty pers 
when asked key questions, will und 
go changes in pulse rate, blood pr 
sure, and respiration. The method 
asking innocent questions at the out 
and then producing the pertinent o1 
increases the likelihood. 

It happens, however, that innoc 
persons, subjected to the test, may 
come very much upset. So, valu: 
as this method may be, it occasion 
fails. It is believed that the lie 
tector is about 80 per cent accuraf 

What about the other 20 perce 
I’d hate to be convicted on such + 
dence, wouldn’t you? 

—EARL S. RUDISI) 


The Luth 


visitor to the fifteenth biennial 
ention of the United Lutheran 
rch in Cleveland, Ohio, commented 
3 that more comfort was not at the 
‘osal of the delegates at any former 
ting. He made the remark in the 
‘ic Hall of the city’s Auditorium 
Stadium. Relative to this place of 
mbly we are inclined to agree with 
as we recall the facilities for dis- 
-ging the obligations of representa- 
which were provided. 
's to warmth of welcome and efforts 
local committees to entertain the 
sgates, there has been flawless hos- 
lity at every convention. What 
e Cleveland the superiority that 
essed our fellow visitor was due 
‘ely to physical circumstances; that 
to the auditorium in which all ses- 
us were held. The Music Hall has 
ale size for such deliberations as our 
rch conventions desire. Its seating 
acity is over 1500 on the main floor, 
| its gallery will accommodate at 
t 1,000 more. Its system of ventila- 
_enabled the delegates to be atten- 
ly awake. Its platform is ample for 
altar and the symbols of the Chris- 
, with additional space for a large 
ir. Even the seats were comfortable. 
1 to such facilities the adequate aid 
hearing which an excellent loud 
aker equipment supplies, and you 
e what delegates to conventions 
ays desire and appreciate but fre- 
ntly lack. 
leveland, in further comment, is 
itled to some distinction because of 
emphasis given during the last 
ty or forty years to cultural struc- 
2s and institutions. 
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Across the Desk 


Secretary Greever's convention sermon 

Everyone who has given any atten- 
tion to the program of a convention of 
the ULCA knows that its first session 
is one at which worship is primary. 
Liturgically, the order. of the Chief 
Service is meticulously observed as 
our Common Service Book prescribes. 
The stately music of the responses is 
given expression by a carefully trained 
choir, the sermon is preached by the 
president or someone of his choosing, 
and an offering is made by those in at- 
tendance. The worship attains com- 
pleteness by the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

At Cleveland the sermon was preached 
by Secretary Walton Harlow Greever. 
It will be esteemed as a final message 
from him, since he expressed his desire 
to be retired from the office which he 
accepted in 1932 at the Philadelphia 
convention. He delivered a discourse 
of high sermonic quality—such a decla- 
ration of the divine revelation brought 
to the world by Holy Scripture. His 
sincere faith and an increasing minis- 
try of half a century have made him a 
talented preacher. We deem it a 
privilege to share with THe LUTHERAN’s 
readers some impressions made upon 
us by his discourse. 

Somewhat as a major premise, he 
dwelt at length at the beginning of the 
sermon upon the presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the midst of the believers as- 
sembled. By the interpretation he gave 
of the fulfillment of our Lord’s promises 
of the spiritual presence with be- 
lievers, the realism of nearness was 
emphasized. The Holy Spirit’s presence 
was a shared indwelling in which 
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every person participated whom the 
churches of the ULCA had chosen to 
represent them. Such a manifestation 
provides an authority for undertaking 
the spread of the Gospel and justifies 
a definite obedience to the guidance of 
the Spirit. 

Having established this reality of the 
divine presence, Dr. Greever thrust 
into the minds and souls of his fellow 
delegates a group of questions which 
were originally addressed by Jesus to 
His disciples. The first was that one 
to which Peter responded in the name 
of the company of the apostles and 
which is repeated to every generation 
of Christians since the day of Pente- 
cost. Dr. Greever repeated the query, 
“Whom say ye that I am?” 

Another of the Lord’s penetrating and 
enduring questions was first spoken 
when the Lord asked those He had es- 
pecially chosen, “Will ye also go away?” 
As the apex of questions Dr. Greever 
quoted the question to Peter, “Lovest 
thou Me?” The grace-motivated love 
for the Son of God both distinguishes 
and enables true Christian discipleship. 


Duties loom large 

How does the fifteenth convention 
compare with previous assemblies of 
delegates sent as representatives of 
congregations constituting the ULCA? 
In form, the program resembles its 
predecessors. The list of boards and 
agencies by which ecclesiastical activi- 
ties are maintained has not greatly 
changed. If any demonstration of the 
sameness of human needs was invited, 
the similarity of all conventions except 
the first would serve. 

But what closer analysis would show 
is the way in which the Church takes 
cognizance of trends in the world. In 
1920, when the ambitious project of a 
world combination was forcibly brought 
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to the Church’s attention, the ne 
formed ULCA determined its relati 
ships and formulated what we 
come to call the Washington Decl 
tion. Two years ago, when war hi 
involved all areas of the world 
when men and women from every Li 
theran congregation in the Uniti 
States and Canada were “in the se 
ice,” provisions for ministering 
soldiers and civilians absorbed att 
tion. 

The fifteenth convention resemb 
the first in size and in distribution | 
interests. But in proportions it is 
greater. The ULCA is twice the n 
merical size of the church of the merg. 
year. Its financial receipts are treble 
if not quadrupled. It has seen an 
seized upon the advantages of c 
operation with fellow Lutherans. 

But the outstanding characteristic 
the 1946 church is its discernment 
the critical situation to which the wor 
has been brought. We know that isr 
of enormous power assail pure doctri) 
and obedient faith. No concealme 
has been practiced and no false hop 
have been proclaimed. 

But we are not quitting. The fore 
of domestic evangelism are organizir 
The appeals from abroad for be 
bodily and spiritual succor are bei: 
answered. There is confidence that » 
can so use the abundance of divi: 
grace as to withstand the enemies 
the Cross and restore the essential fur 
tions of the Christian religion. T 
winning minority, which wrought su 
great succor twenty years ago, is age) 
in operation. The Cleveland conve* 
tion has adjourned to engage w 
sincerity in restoration and rehabilit 
tion of those to whose relief our fe 
lowship impels us. 

—NATHAN R. MELHOR 


The Luthew 


men Sponsor Mass Meeting; 


ge League is Organized 
By Witson P. Arp 


AGERSTOWN—Wallace C. Speers, New 
x business man and active Christian 
Moan, addressed a mass meeting in 
‘erstown Sunday afternoon, September 
m “Christianity as a Real Constructive 


Force.’’ This com- 
PARYLAND 


munity meeting was 
sponsored by the 

neil of Christian Laymen of Washing- 
County, organized ten months ago and 
Gle up of church men representing all 
‘'testant denominations. The Council 
been active in promoting church at- 
@iance through newspaper advertising 
%. brief daily programs over radio sta- 
4. WJEJ. 
EVENTY-FIVE CHARTER MEMBERS were en- 
‘ed at the organization meeting Sept. 
£ the Women’s League of Gettysburg 
lege in the Evangelical Lutheran 
wjurch, Frederick, Dr. W. V. Garrett pas- 

. Featuring four Sundays during Octo- 
> and November, Dr. Garrett has an- 
unced special church services for older 
Tks, mothers and daughters, fathers and 
ns, and the annual memorial service. 
UUTHERAN Worip AcTIoN is a live issue 
the churches of this area, and strenuous 
forts are being made to have every 
f#urch report 100 percent of the 1946 goal 
j@ the end of the year. Nine congregations 
the synod have completed the 1946-47 
al, and 30 congregations have reached 
€ one year quota. The Rev. Augustus 
ackmann is the synodical director. 

A GREAT HOME-COMING fellowship party 
‘all returned service men and women 
Trinity Church, Hagerstown, Dr. 
“ilson P. Ard, pastor, is planned for Nov. 
4 Frank S. Leiter, department store 
er and zealous churchman, is general 
irman for this event which will bring 
gether for the evening party more than 
persons. A Sunday school attendance 
ontest is being conducted in Trinity un- 
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der the direction of Superintendent W. 
Fred Mowen and his assistants, Robert C. 
Dean and Franklin Miller. Attendance for 
the first three Sundays shows a 10 percent 
increase over the goals set. 

EXTENSIVE REPAIRS and improvements are 
being made in Mt. Tabor Church, Clear 
Spring parish, the Rev. Luther L. Hare 
pastor. Excavation of the basement to 
provide social rooms and kitchen, installa- 
tion of an oil-burning furnace, and interior 
painting are among improvements. “Debt 
Free Before 1947” is the slogan of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran and Reformed congrega- 
tion. Celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of this church will begin this month and 
continue into 1947. To keep in closer con- 
tact with all members, a “district plan” 
has been initiated. “Pastor’s Helpers” ap- 
pointed for various sections will report 
new people moving into the community, 
sickness, and other matters requiring 
pastoral attention. 

Trinity CHuRcH, SmiTHsBuRG, the Rev. 
Francis R. Bell pastor, will hold services 
of re-dedication Oct. 27 morning and eve- 
ning. Dr. B. Clinton Ritz, Waynesboro, 
Pa., and the Rev. Donald Stonesifer, re- 
cently returned army chaplain and former 
pastor of Smithsburg Parish, will preach 
at the services. Extensive repairs have 
been made, including repainting of in- 
terior. The Luther League has purchased 
a red dossal for the chancel. Gifts include 
Bibles for lectern and pulpit, reading light 
and outside bulletin board. 


OCCASIONS 


Married ; 

Miss Martha Ziegler and the Rev. Viggo 
Swensen, pastor of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of St. John and St. Peter, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 17. The Rev. E. J. 
Mollenauer, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Christopher St., New York City, and for- 
mer pastor of St. John’s Church, Syracuse, 
officiated. 
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Two Conferences Hold Retreat; 


Mission Organized at Dearborn 
By Watter M. Branpr 


EASTERN AND WESTERN CONFERENCES of 
the Michigan Synod joined in a fall re- 
treat at Waldenwoods, Hartland, Mich., 
Sept. 16 and 17. The Rev. Ivan O. Miller, 
president of synod, conducted the opening 
devotions. A seminar on “Marriage and 
the Home” was conducted by the Rev. 
Charles P. Cressman, assistant professor 
of sociology at Wittenberg College. 

The second day began with The Com- 
munion, the Rev. David T. Holland, secre- 

tary of the Eastern 
MICHIGAN Conference, conducted 

the service and the Rev. 
Henry O. Yoder, president, delivered the 
sermon. The Rev. Clayton VanDeusen 
read a well prepared paper on “Church 
Music and Liturgy.” The Rev. Arthur E. 
Wulf, president of Western Conference, 
- led the discussion on “Christian Steward- 
ship.” The closing devotions were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Richard A. Miller, 
secretary-treasurer of Western Conference. 

Waldenwoods is part of a 1500-acre 
farm, about 1200 acres of which is a wild 
life sanctuary. 

A NEW mission has been organized in 
Dearborn. A parsonage has been pur- 
chased and a church site secured. Church 
school and services have been held in 
Dearborn’s Penn school since Sept. 15. 
Hope Evangelical Lutheran Church has 
been tentatively adopted as the name of 
the new church. This consecrated, en- 
thusiastic group is under the spiritual 
leadership of the Rev. W. E. Koepf, sent 
to them by the Board of American Mis- 
sions. Ten percent of all offerings are 
apportioned to synod’s treasurer for be- 
nevolence causes. Pastor Koepf is a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Synod and was recently 
separated from active duty as a Navy 
chaplain. He and his wife and two chil- 
dren, David and Barbara, live in the par- 
sonage at 3536 West Point. 
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MICHIGAN AND INDIANA SYNODS hay 
joint project in the leadership sum 
school held each year at Oakwood P 
Lake Wawasee, Ind. This year’s se 
was large enough to create a demand 
more adequate facilities. Michigan ¢ 
gregations sent 72 persons to the sch 
Luther Memorial and Augsburg, Det 
each contributed one faculty membel! 
the staff. 

REFORMATION CuHuRCH, Detroit, Dr. ¢ 
vin F. Stickles pastor, is profiting by 
services of a trained parish worker, I 
Beatrice Morrow. She began her w 
early last summer. She hails from G 
gow, Pa., and received her preparatior 
the Lutheran Deaconess Training 7 
Baltimore. 

BROTHERHOOD WORK on _ this terri 
could stand a prescription of stm 
medicine. Synodical Brotherhood pe 
dent Theodore Gerstler of Ann 
reports 11 congregational Brotherho 
only 6 of which are active. There 
31 congregations on the roll of sy) 
Oct. 20 was Brotherhood Sunday—a 4 
time to stir up enthusiasm for Brotherl 
work among the men of the Church. © 

SyNop’s CONGREGATIONS are keeping ~ 
with general Lutheran World Action 
turns. Latest reports show that 
ULCA has remitted 30 per cent of its. 
in cash and that the entire campaign, 
cluding all bodies, has reached 33 per | 
Synod’s quota is $39,304.76, cash rece 
to July 15 is $13,226.64. 

Detroit has been selected as one @ 
cities where “missions to ministers” 
to be held this fall and winter. Dr. J 
M. Bader, executive secretary of 
Fedéral Council of Churches of Chri» 
America, is making arrangements for 
coast to coast meetings. The Detroit 
sion was held Sept. 30 at Grosse P» 
Memorial Presbyterian Church. The 
sioner was Dr. Paul Scherer of UU? 
Theological Seminary, who delivered 
lectures on “Preaching at the End oc 
Eray? or, as he stated in ne introdue} 
“at the beginning of an era.” 


The Lu: 


Rev. Louis F. Gunperman, Holy 
ity Church, Flint, submitted to a 
ous abdominal operation in July. How- 
+, since the middle of September he 
been discharging his pastoral duties. 
‘aE Women’s Missionary Socrety’s syn- 
sal convention was held Oct. 16-17 at 
John Church, Three Rivers, the Rev. 
in M. Recher, pastor. Mrs. Ruth I. 
der of Trinity Church, Ann Arbor, pre- 
ed. Dr. and Mrs. Virgil Zigler of India 
ve the featured speakers. Mrs. H. S. 
chtolt, general statistician, spoke on 
fat is expected from each synodical 
iety during the next triennium. Michi- 
1’s triennial objective goal was reported 
ached with an excess of $76. 

$ynop’s ministerial ranks are filled again 
th the installation of pastors John M. 
cher, Sept. 8, at St. John Church, Three 
ivers, and Wesley H. Gallup at Ascension 
nurch, Pontiac, Sept. 22. 


nnesota Churches Survey Salary 


tuation; Recommend Increases 
By Joun E. DEHAAN 


RESULTS OF A RECENT survey of the situa- 
on regarding pastors’ salaries, together 
ith the conclusion that $2,400 and par- 
mage should represent a minimum, were 
passed along to the 
AINNESOTA church councils by the 
Central Conference 
ub-committee on pastors’ salaries. 
The following information on the forty- 
ix congregations of the conference prob- 
bly reflects the general situation in. the 
lorthwest Synod. Since most parishes 
rovide a parsonage, rent-free, this item 
yas not considered and the calculations 
vere based on the cash salaries paid. 
light congregations paying under $2,000 
ranted increases up to $380 in 1946, and 
nly one in this salary range gave no 
acrease. Ten congregations paying $2,000 
9 $2,300 granted increases up to $350 and 
nly two made no increases. 
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- Ten congregations paying $2,400 to $2,900 
granted increases up to $1,400 and five 
made no increases. Nine congregations 
paying $3,000 to $4,800 granted increases 
up to $900 and only one gave no increase. 

The one case of a $1,400 increase was 
that of a pastor who had remained with 
a congregation at a comparatively small 
salary when a burdensome debt over- 
shadowed the life of the church. The next 
highest raise in this salary range ($2,400 
to $2,900) was $600. The average salary in 
the Central Conference is $2,524. 

Hector anp AGNES MAaGALEE are off to 
British Guiana with the good wishes, 
sincere prayers, and some material proof 
of the interest of the friends they have 
made during their three-year sojourn on 
the field of the Synod of the Northwest. 
The Minnesota State Brotherhood pro- 
vided them with a typewriter, as something 
that would be most useful in their work 
in the Lutheran Church of British Guiana. 
On the Sunday before their departure the 
Magalees said their farewells at Salem 
Church, Minneapolis, and were given some 
$200 as a personal gift by the congregation. 

Tue Rev. Douctas Erickson, scheduled 
to sail for China as soon as passage is 
available, preached at Holy Trinity 
Church, Minneapolis, in the late summer, 
and that congregation presented him with 
a purse of some $500 with which he plans 
to purchase bicycle, typewriter, moving 
picture projector and other aids to his 
mission work. 

Tue Rev. Raymond JOHNSON returned to 
his former “Northwoods parish,” Faith, 
Swanburg, after an absence of only eight 
months during which he served as assist- 
ant pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Minne- 
apolis. 

Tue Rev. JAmMes R. SONNENBURG, pastor of 
St. Luke’s, Oxboro, since his ordination in 
1931 resigned effective Oct. 1. He will 
transfer membership to the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. He has accepted a call 
to work in the Southern Minnesota Dis- 
trict. 
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De. Oriven D. Batrziy, well known in 
the Synod of the Northwest for his cate- 
chetical lectures, was stricken with partial 
paralysis on August 31, the day before he 
was to preach at Faith Church, Swanburg, 
which he was supplying during its vacancy. 
Two weeks in the Pine River Hospital 
found him much improved and he went 
to Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebraska, for 
further care. 

Tue Rev. Atton M. Morrer took over his 
new duties as executive secretary of the 
St. Paul Council of Churches on Sept. 1. 
A member of the Synod of Central Penn- 
sylvania, he was formerly pastor of Re- 
deemer Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Assembly Grounds for Lutherans 
Purchased by North Carolina Synod 


By C. A. Pamiirs 


Tue Executive commirree of synod has 
purchased a tract of 172 acres of wooded 
land at Arden, N. C. on the highway be- 
tween Asheville and Hendersonville for 
use as an assembly ground for the South- 
ern Lutheran church. Easily accessible 

by train, bus, 
NORTH CAROLINA °% air, roads 

have been 
laid off and graded into and encircling the 
entire tract. The contour of the land is 
such that it can be put into shape for 
building with but little grading. The cost, 
including certain necessary expenses, was 
approximately $36,000, which it is hoped 
will be shared by all the Southern synods. 
Most of the synodical committees have ap- 
proved the purchase, and are so recom- 
mending to their several synods. 

Ory YAR MORE THAN LOCAL interest was 
the death recently of Mrs. Sarah Ritchie, 
who had lived just six days less than 104 
years within a few miles of China Grove, 
N.C. “Grandmother” Ritchie, as she was 
affectionately known to her hosts of 
friends, was a lifelong member of Lu- 
theran Chapel Church near China Grove. 
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Possessed of a mental and physic 
strength remarkable for her years, she 
tended church service on her 100th biré 
day, and at the request of the past 
spoke in a clear voice that could be hea 
by all of her implicit trust and devotion 
her Saviour. 

Left a widow early in life, she took ove 
the work of the farm, and led her sev 
children in the routine work. Her lai 
days were spent quietly at the home of 
son, where she read, without glasses, he 
Bible and the local papers, keenly i 
terested in current events as they came 1 
her in the papers and over the radio. 

Latest FicuRES from the synodical LW. 


$139,228 has been raised, which is less th: 

$6,000 short of the synod’s two-year goa 
President J. L. Morgan said in a rece 
interview that he’s confident the two-yea 
goal will be reached by the end of th 
year. ; 


society held at Lenoir Rhyne College Sep 
2, was the presentation by Mrs. J. 
Morgan of Salisbury. A Compendium @ 
Facts, Folk, and Funds, consisting of 
pages, compiled and written by 
Morgan, was presented to the society c 
this occasion. Funds for the 60 years ar 
proximate almost $600,000, and the pag 
of the booklet show 42 churches in No: 
Carolina, and nine churches in other state 
that have been aided by the North Carolim 
women. 

Luruer Leacuers made up approximate! 
50 percent of the 361 enrolled at the Sum 
mer School for Church Workers at Leno 
Rhyne college in late August. Characte 
ized by six days of serious study and haw 
work, there were as many afternoons 
fun, recreation and fine fellowship. 
leaguers won the Summer School sof 
ball championship against the ste: 
the latter declaring that age rather the 
skill was the deciding factor. Out of 
number enrolled, 300 credit cards we 
issued. Rev. J. L. Thornburg of Chi 
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Chicago I], Ill. 
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deteriorction ond damage. Eoch : $1.50 


INDIVIDUAL STENCIL FILING FOLDERS — 
Oiled sheets for preserving ond storing cut sten- 
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The hare dt ocheica Publication House 


Grove was dean of the school. 

Trinity CHurRcH, LanpIs, is happy in the 
possession of a new $7,500 Moeller pipe 
organ, which was dedicated free of debt 
Sept. 29. The Rev. W. B. Aull is pastor. 

INSTALLATIONS: The Rev. Stafford Swing, 
assistant pastor of St. John’s, Salisbury, 
July 28; the Rev. J. Russell Boggs, the 
Liberty pastorate, Sept. 8; and the Rev. 
Hoke H. Ritchie, the Daniel-Grace pas- 
torate, Sept. 22. 


MIAMI—FLORIDA 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
200 S. W. EIGHTH AVENUE 
LUTHER A. THOMAS, D.D., Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL oreceecscsssesees 9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE  ...c.ccccsssccsssssoss 11:00 A. M. 


This Church Welcomes You 


Gowrs for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
bookmarkers, communion linens. Cata- 
logue on request. 


J.M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


ings, 


Do you have parents, relatives or fel- 
low-church members reading or under- 
standing German? Give them a sub- 
scription for 


“KIRCHLICHES MONATSBLATT” 


the only non-synodical German Monthly 
within the U-L.C.A. 


Send $1.00 to: 4860 N. Howard Street, 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, Magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


Johnstown Churches Acted Quic | 
To Provide for WMS Convention — 


By RatpH W. Br 


Attoona—On two days’ notice, Luther: 
pastors and people of Johnstown arrangy 
to entertain 1,000 women at the triennj 
convention of the ULC Women’s Missie 
ary Society. 

Pittsburgh, where the convention 
scheduled to open on Oct. 3, was black 


out by the st 

PENNSYLVANIA _ felectrical wor 
ing of Oct. 1, Mrs. Frank P. Reiter, pri 
ident of the WMS of the Central Penns) 
vania Synod was notified the convent) 
would be transferred to Johnstown. 
An emergency meeting of pastors i} 
missionary society presidents was cal!’ 
Committees were appointed and went! 
work. Zion Church was chosen for - 
convention sessions. Hotels were com § 
for what reservations could be provit 
Restaurants were solicited for additie 
provisions and co-operation. Luther 
and others were asked to open their ho 
and provide rooms for the delegates } 
visitors who were already arriving. 
Mrs. Reiter faced the almost imposs § 
but managed it with her usual resou! 
fulness and efficiency. 
Two ALTOONA CONGREGATIONS celebr§: 
anniversaries Oct. 13-20. Second Chui 
the Rev. Clarence H. Hershey pastor, 
served its 75th birthday. Speakers wi 
Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president of 
tysburg Seminary; Dr. M. R. Hams 
president of the Central Pennsylw i 
Synod; Pastor F. W. Hoffman of Pite 
a son of the congregation; and Dr. © 
Lauffer, Kittanning, a former pa 
Walter H. Fawcett, Pittsburgh org#Se 
gave a recital on the new Moeller o# 
Triniry CuurcH, Juniata, Altoona M& 
Rev. Ralph W. Birk pastor, observed 
60th anniversary the same week. A @& 
eant portraying scenes in the 60 yea (ge. 
congregational life was presented on @ 
15 by a cast of 150, under the directix/t 


The Luitiitah, 


seorge C. Wenrich. Dr. M. R. Ham- 
ad Dr. C. S. Simonton, York, former 
of the congregation, were speakers 
‘cial services. 

LAYMEN of the Alleghany Confer- 
sarticipated in the convention of the 
Brotherhood at Erie. Frank P. Reiter 
anstown, president of the Central 
ylvania Synodical Brotherhood, was 
mber of the nominating committee. 

delegates were William C. Lape, 
town; Luther Miller, Somerset; 

E. Mann, Clearfield; Sherman G. 
Altoona. 

UNIVERSITY OF PiTtsBuRGH has called 
Pastor David F. Flegler of New 
ace to act as a teacher of English at 
hnstown Center. Teaching staff at the 
‘r has been increased from 11 to 33 
uctors. Pastor Flegler is a graduate 
Mnriel College and Mt. Airy Seminary. 
st CuHurRcH, JOHNSTOWN, the Rev. 
I. Holl pastor, expects to complete its 
vation program by the end of October 
again have the use of its sanctuary 
iSvorship services. The Rambusch Co. 
‘decorating the sanctuary and church 
1 rooms. During the past year exten- 
repairs have been made to the roof 
‘heating system together with the in- 
tion of automatic controls, the large 
er pipe organ has been rebuilt, a 
ic address system installed, and all 
‘zlass windows have been releaded. 


ral Church Institute 


mvinced that the strength of the Lu- 
an Church lies in the rural areas, 75 
rs met recently at Wittenberg Col- 
», Springfield, Ohio, to discover ways 
hich the church’s rural heritage may 
ade more secure. 

igh on the list of suggestions made by 
Rev. Karl Henry, secretary of re- 
rch and survey for the ULC Board of 
erican Missions, with regard to mul- 
e€ parishes were: 

't least one service each Sunday in each 
gregation, a maximum of three congre- 
ions in a parish, and sensible alignment 
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of rural churches into parishes. 

The Lutheran Rural Church Institute at 
which he spoke was the third in a series 
of conferences sponsored this year by the 
National Lutheran Council’s Division of 
American Missions. The Rev. E. W. 
Mueller, director of the council’s rural life 
program, was in charge of the institute. 

Interest of the government in the rural 
church was seen in the presence of Dr. 
O. Ulrey, counselor in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. He acquainted 
the pastors with various government 
agencies interested in the rural church 


GOODSPEED 


American Bibles 


in the American language 
of the 20th century 


The famous translation by 
\J.M.P. SMITH and EDGAR J]. GOODSPEED 


COMPLETE BIBLE (Smith-Goods peed) 
The Old and New Testaments plus the 
Apocrypha. Cloth, $4.00; leather, $10.00 


THE BIBLE (Smth-Goods peed) 
Popular Ed., cloth, $3.00; leather, $7.50 
Regular Ed., cloth, $5.00; leather, $10.00 


THE SHORT BIBLE (Goods peed-Smith) 
The parts of the Bible with which everyone 
should be familiar. $2.75 


THE NEW TESTAMENT (Goodspeed) 
Popular Ed., cloth, $1.25 ; leather, boxed, $4.50 
Gift Ed., $3.50 


THE GOODSPEED PARALLEL 
NEW TESTAMENT 


The American translation and the King James. 
Version side by side. $2.75 


At all bookstores 
THE UNIVERSITY n2/ OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago 37, Ill, 
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and urged that the church take advantage 
of information and facilities offered. 

Theological background of Lutheran 
faith applicable in rural areas was pre- 
sented by Dr. O. H. Pannkoke. Others who 
participated in the program included Dr. 
Arthur R. Mangus, Ohio State University; 
Arthur E. Morgan, president of Com- 
munity Service, Inc.; Jonathan Foreman, 
vice-president of Friends of the Land; 
Miss Clarissa Clementson of the NLC Di- 
vision of Welfare who is working with the 
North Dakota State Department of Wel- 
fare; and Dr. Wilson Longmore, member 
of the executive committee on Rural 
Youth of America. 


Commission Adopts Constitution, 


Names Robert Koehler President 
By Georce F, Harkins 


Harrispurc—The adoption of a constitu- 
tion and the election of officers for the 
newly created Lutheran Planning Com- 
mission of Greater Harrisburg took place 
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.| COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 
PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 


Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 


Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO, 


22 RIVER 8Tf., 
TROY, N. Y. 


BELLS 


at the organizational meeting, Sept 
in St. Michael’s Church. 

The planning commission, compost 
laymen and pastors from congregatio 

the Central F 
PENNSYLVANIA ‘vlvania Sy 

and the Pen 
vania Ministerium, is the child of the 
theran Ministerial Association of Gr 
Harrisburg and exists with a five 
purpose: 1. To study and make sugges 
concerning possible new congregatio: 
the area; 2. To study and make su; 
tions concerning possible merger ant 
location of congregations; 3. To study 
make suggestions concerning inner 
social missions work; 4. To promote 
cific and general publicity for the Lutl 
Church whenever and wherever pos 
5. To state the Lutheran position 
policy in regard to local matters. 

At the organizational meeting, a re 
for a statement concerning the Lutl 
policy regarding professional mass ¢ 
gelism was received, and action was | 
to state that the Lutheran Church bel 
in and practices congregational and 
sonal evangelism because it is the s 
turally accepted method. 

The officers of the commission, el 
to serve for one year, are: President 
Rev. Robert L. Koehler, St. Micl 
Church; vice-president, Harold L. F 
Messiah Church; secretary, the 
Robert C. Benner, Salem Church, Obs 
treasurer, Richard Lee Snyder, C 
Church. 

THE 429TH ANNIVERSARY of the Prote 
Reformation will be celebrated in Ha 
burg with a union vespers service fo: 
congregations of greater Harrisburg, 
27, in the forum of the State Educat 
Building. The Rev. Ralph H. Long, ex 
tive secretary of the National Lutk 
Council, will speak. 

THE FIRST in a series of eight youth 
lies on the territory of the Central P 
sylvania Synod was held in Zion Ch’ 
Harrisburg, Sept. 22. Three hundred 
young people and their pastors atte 
the rally which was highlighted by ar 


The Lut 


‘Youth Looks to Christ,” by Alvin 
iger, former president of the Lu- 
ueague of America. The rallies 
hout the synod were planned by the 
- League Committee of the Central 
Avania Synod in co-operation with 
nodical Luther League. 


Churches Reach LWA Goal; 
line Works 90th Birthday 


By Samuet E, Kipp 


IsTOwN—Four congregations of the 
town Conference have paid their 
sar Lutheran World Action quotas 
in full. St. An- 
NSYLVANIA drew’s Church, 
South Perkasie, 
v. Atwood T. Smith pastor, has more 
oubled its two-year quota by paying 
St. Peter’s Church, Hilltown; Em- 
1 Church, Souderton; and St. Paul’s 
h, Telford, have completely paid 
Lutheran World Action quotas. The 
town Conference is nearing the 50 
nt mark for the two-year program. 
J: J. Kure was honored on his 90th 
ay, Sept. 17, by the Ministerial As- 
ion of Pottstown. Dr. Kline recently 
1 after having served historic New 
rer Church, for 60 years. 
cE CuHurcH, Pottstown, the Rev. A. S. 
en pastor, is observing the 50th an- 
ary of its founding. The observance 
ng used as an opportunity to move 
xr towards the goal of a new church 
ng in a more desirable location. 
- Church was founded under the 
ship of Dr. J. J. Kline and he served 
stor until 1937. 
NIry CuHuRcH, Norristown, Dr. Paul 
dunt pastor, has begun a campaign 
ise money for an organ in honor of 
1embers of the parish who served in 
i War II. Six sons of the congrega- 
were killed in action. The installa- 
and dedication of the organ are to be 
t of the 100th anniversary observance 
2 parish in 1948. 
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Tue Sprinc-Forp leadership training 
school, of which the Rev. Joseph Schantz 
is dean, a co-operative effort of seven con- 
gregations, began sessions last month. The 
staff includes Albert B. Klenk, and Pas- 
tors William Leopold, H. O. Schlessman, 
C. D. Moser, Paul J. Henry and W. Russell 
Zimmerman. The Norristown training 
school, the Rev. E. E. Miller dean, a co- 
operative effort of four congregations, also 
began meeting last month. The staff in- 
cludes: Mrs. G. W. Gouker, Miss Edna 
Yeakle, Mr. Harry Sellers, and the Rev. 
Carl Moyer. 

News prieFs: A new oil burner has been 
installed in St. John’s Church, Centre 
Square, the gift of L. T. Troster. . . . Im- 
provements costing $3,000 have been made 
to Augustus Church, Trappe. . . . Grace 
Church, Royersford, has entered into con- 
tract for the purchase of a $15,000 organ. 

. Zion Church, East Pikeland Township, 
the Rev. H. O. Schlessman pastor, ded- 
icated an electric organ Sept. 15... . The 
Rev. Melvin A. Kurtz, formerly pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Bethlehem, is living in 
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retirement in Norristown. He has been 
assisting Dr. Yount at Trinity Church - - . 
The ladies. of St. Paul’s Church, Norris- 
town, meet once each week io sew for 
Lutheran World Relief, Inc... . St An- 
drew’s Church, South Perkasie, honored 
the returned servicemen and their wives 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


COOPER, WILLIAM H. From Grace Church, 
Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. To WNorth- 
western Seminary as Professor. 912 Fremont 
Ave. S, Minneapolis 5, Minn. 

MATISON, EDWARD J. From Chaplaincy. To 
Lutheran Welfare Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia. 1233 Portland Ave. Albany 6, Calif. 

VAN BOENING, GRANT. From Western Semi- 
nary. (Student) To Schuyler Parish, Nebr. 

WAHLBERG, PHILIP L. From Southern Semi- 


It’s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (ollege 


“The only junior colleze in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 


growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 
IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-sechaticien, music, 
speech, church music. 

The Rev. Henry E. Horn, Presidext 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


nary. (Student) To St. Luke's Church,’ 
derbolt, Ga. Thunderbolt Route, Save 

WOLFE, GEORGE D. From Chaplai 
Trinity Church, Derry, Pa. Fourth A 
S. Chestnut St. 

WOLFF, HAROLD A. From St. John's 
Potter, N. Y. To Grace Church, Lauri 
812 N. Eighth Ave. 


ULC CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 
23-24. Women's Missionary Society, 
Synod. St. John’s Church, Ha 
Women's Missionary Society off 
west Synod. Bennington, Nebr. | i 
24. Women's Missionary Society, East 
sylvania Conference, Central 
vania Synod. St. Paul's Church, 
town. 10 A. M. and 2 P. M. 
Women's Missionary Society 
tucky-Tennessee Synod. St. Ma 
Church, Paducah, Ky. 
28. Western Conference, Maryland * 
St. Mary's Church, Silver Rum 


23-24. 


24-26. 


9:30 A. M. 
28-29. East Pennsylvania Conference, 
Pennsylvania Synod. St. M 


Church, Allentown, 2 P. M. 


30. Women's Missionary Society, 
Jersey Conference. St. Paul's 
Linden, N. J. 


31. Women's Missionary Society, 
town Conference, Ministerium 
sylvania. Emmanuel Church, Pof 
9.45 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 
Women's Congress, 6.45 P. M. 

NOVEMBER 

7. Women’s Missionary Society, 
Barre Conference, Ministerium 
sylvania. St. John’s Church, 
Barre. 

7-8. Woman's General League of 
burg College. Weidensall Hall, 
burg. 2 P. M. 

14. Women’s Missionary Society, 
phia Conferences, Minisferium oF 
sylvania. Nativity Church, Philae 
10 A.M. 2 and 7.45 P. M. 


The 


* 


DISTINGUISHED RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


The Re-Discovery of 
the Old Testament 


By H. H, ROWLEY. We cannot discard the Old Testament simply 
because we have a New Testament. Dr. Rowley makes ? vividly 
clear that the great prophets provided the indispensable prepara- 


$3.00 


tion for a New Testament which would reach to all men. 


The Distinctive Ideas 
of the Old Testament 


By NORMAN H, SNAITH. By steering ao mid-course between Hebrew 
and Greek ideals, traditional Christianity has neglected many Old 


Testament ideas, Dr. Snaith explains these ideas and shows how 


the approach to the Bible through Greek thought has tended to 


a 75 


destroy the essence of Christianity, 275 


The River Jordan 


By NELSON GLUECK. A richly illustrated account of the world’s 
most Storied river, “A veritable treasure for all who love the Bible 
and the Holy Land, Written with learning, personality, and spiritual 
feeling; illustrated with extraordinary photographs." —Dr. Miller 
Burrows, Yale Divinity School Over 100 illustrations, $3.50 
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In CONCLUSION .. 


Ir isn’t FAIR to say the Cleveland 
convention spent most of its time talk- 
ing about money. Strictly speaking, it 
did. Yet in the foreground there was 
always a strong sense of the world’s 
need, which the money is intended to 
meet. Delegates were dramatically 
conscious of the urgency of the hour. 
That’s why they talked about money. 

The money problem is always harder 
to solve than some people realize. To 
make it seem easy, you divide the total 
sum needed by the number of members 
in the church. We gave $2,012,250 in 
ULC apportioned benevolence in one 
year. Divide that by 1,298,901 con- 
firmed members (as of Dec. 31, 1945) 
and you get $1.55 apiece. 


THat’s not the whole story. In 1945 
‘our apportioned benevolence was 
actually $2,157,045, which includes the 
sums the synods kept for their own 
work. We gave an additional $3,100,581 
for other benevolences, largely for Lu- 
theran World Action. 

Expenses of 4,058 congregations for 
their local work and special projects— 
such as building funds—were 
$20,742,953. Add these sums, and you 
find that United Lutherans in 1945 
gave $27,000,579 in their offerings. 

We have about 400,000 family groups 
in the United Lutheran Church. A 
fourth of these families are indifferent, 
did not contribute at all. The 300,000 
contributing families gave $27,000,000— 
or $90 per family. That includes weekly 
envelopes, WMS dues, and all other 
church contributions. 


Ir IS A RATHER LARGE SUM—and still 
it isn’t enough. Giving has to be a real 
sacrifice if it is to achieve the purposes 
God has for us now. Dr. Paul Empie 
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tells of a man who brought a consic 
able gift recently, and admitted it» 
everything he had. In a time like t 
he explained, he felt that he has 
right to keep any money in the be 

Every family must provide first 
all for its basic necessities of life. P 
families have little left when that 
done. Even now some haven’t eno 
for that. It’s every cent we spend 
things that are not genuinely necess 
that we must inspect with grim serio 
ness. Plenty who give generously 
the church spend even more generot 
for their own luxuries. 

We are in a strange predicament. 
America we have more money t 
ever before—and in many other ple 
the poverty of body and soul is gre 
than ever before. It’s hard for us 
keep aware of this need which gnz 
at others, when we can’t feel it in o 
selves. Jesus told a story about an 
who went around eating three-do 
dinners while the beggars starved. 

At the heart of Christianity must 
sacrifice. It has been there since 
April morning 1900 years ago. 
creates suffering . . . suffering is 
lieved only through sacrifice ... 
sacrifice brings salvation. Those f 
words—sin, suffering, sacrifice, sal 
tion—build a bridge from heartbri 
to hope. 

Our) sacrifice, however great, is 
sufficient for the world’s redempti 
But if we become sharers in our Lo! 
sacrifice for us, there are no limits 
his power to use us in a time like t 

That’s what people meant in Cle 
land when they talked about money 
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Road to Reformation 


by BOEHMER 
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